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ENGLISH SPIRITUAL WRITERS 


XVIII. FATHER BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


YRIL BEDE JARRETT died on 17 March 1934, when 
he was aged fifty-two. He had been one of the most famous 
preachers in England and in America and many of his sermons 
had been printed. His book Meditations for Layfolk had been 
published in 1915 and had already passed through several 
editions before his death. Few men have had so strong a capa- 
city for personal friendship and all his friends had been influ- 
enced in some degree by the spiritual teaching still preserved in 
so many letters. 
Though he was completely Catholic and convincedly 
Thomist, his spiritual teaching was always recognizably his 
own. A little before he died he wrote to a young Dominican: 


Two things you should stress in your preaching (a) the pres- 
ence of God everywhere (5) the Will of God governing every- 
thing. For myself I have for years preached little else than these 
two things. All my retreats turn on them and on nothing else till 
I am afraid those who come to hear me must be terribly tired. 


These two facts are the core of all his teaching, but close to 
them and knit to them are a series of personal emphases per- 
petually repeated. 

It was not that Fr Bede Jarrett was an original thinker; 
perhaps there is very little original thought anywhere. But he 
had achieved a synthesis from the four chief influences that he 
had experienced: the instinctive code of honour that had come 
to him as a child, the Thomism that he had learnt perhaps 
partly through Fr Vincent McNabb, the short period when he 
was working on the London parish in its poorer districts, the 
perpetual re-reading of the Gospel and Epistles of St John, and 
of the writings of Julian of Norwich. 


He came from a family background of Victorian soldiers and 
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administrators. He had absorbed and retained its rather in- 
flexible standards of conduct. A year before he died he said 
that he still felt sick at the idea of a man reading another’s 
private letter. He had an almost physical horror of the under- 
hand and of every form of delation. He always laid emphasis on 
the natural virtues of courage and of straightforwardness and of 
fidelity to the pledged word. To him they formed an essential 
basis for any attempt at progress in the spiritual life. Perhaps 
his recurring emphasis on the need for the spirit of adventure 
and on the delight of a struggle against odds was another legacy 
from his childhood; Henty had been a favourite author. 

He was proud that he had been at school at Stonyhurst and 
he had close friends in the Society, but I doubt if he was much 
influenced by late nineteenth-century Jesuit spirituality. For 
one thing he was always incapable of making set forms of medi- 
tation, for another he reacted very strongly against pictorial 
sermons on Hell. He said to me that he had made up his mind 
during a school retreat that he would never preach on Hell if he 
ever became a priest and though I have been through so many 
of his sermon notes I have never found any evidence that he 
did so. He felt that the first duty of a preacher was to preach 
the Good Tidings; the Forgiveness of Sin; the Love and Com- 
passion of God. He was never inclined to appeal to fear as a 
motive. As to Hell he accepted, of course, all that the Church 
teaches. He was very sceptical as to private revelations. 

In 1898 he left Stonyhurst for the Dominican novitiate at 
Woodchester. He was to study Thomism there and at Hawkes- 
yard and at Louvain. He did brilliantly in his studies though he 
was never to have the detailed knowledge of texts possessed by 
his friend and master Fr Vincent McNabb. Four Thomist theses 
continued to dominate his thought: the conception of physical 
premotion, the manner of God’s omnipresence, the fact that 
contemplation is an aim for all, and the Causal Knowledge of 
God. All four of course are interlinked. He held with certitude 
that the world was ultimately intelligible since it had been 
called into existence and held in existence by an act of mind. 
Therefore all that comes to us is the result not of an act of 
arbitrary Will but of Infinite Wisdom as well as Infinite Love. 
Since it is in this Wisdom and Love that we live and move and 
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have our being the simplest form of prayer is to be aware of the 
Presence round and in us, the highest form of prayer is to be 
aware without words or images—simplice intuitu veritatis. 

In the autumn of 1908 just after he had taken his “‘first”’ in 
History at Oxford he was appointed unexpectedly to be an 
assistant priest at St Dominic’s, Haverstock Hill. We still possess 
the notes he made on the relation between wages and expenses 
in his district. His life had on occasion been hard but it had 
always been sheltered. Now he was brought into contact with 
the realities of social injustice in early twentieth-century 
England. It was an experience that he never forgot. It gave a 
new urgency to his work on social theory; it echoes and re- 
echoes in his note-books. He was to write before 1914: “social 
injustices are crying for remedies, soon they will be crying for 
vengeance’’. He was to jot down about 1932: 


The Communist Press is denounced as being fed from 
Moscow, have we any reason to suppose that the Wealth given 
to the anti-communist press is more justly earned? 


We rightly denounce those who practice birth control, have 
we no denunciation for those who make birth control almost an 
economic necessity? 


The men of intelligence outside our borders view us with 
astonishment. We have a popular gospel to preach to the disin- 
herited. Yet we are losing in the poorer quarters thousands 
whom the communists gain. We lament our leakage. We dis- 
cuss how to deal with our boys. We question the continued exist- 
ence of the family. We explain the attitude of the Church on the 
problem of birth control. But we are afraid to tackle the single 
central fabric of society on which all rests. 


He was elected Prior when he was thirty-three. For the rest 
of his life he was to be an administrator; Prior of London, then 
sixteen years as Provincial, then Prior of Oxford. I am not sure 
that he was a good administrator; it is hard for a natural 
romantic to be one. He trusted easily and he trusted long. It 
was his capacity for friendship that made those years humanly 
endurable. His experience of friendships is another key to 
much in his spiritual teaching; the stress on the fact that 
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every personality is unique; and the repeated echoes from St 
Thomas’s theory of amor amicitiae as a love that goes out to 
another for the other’s sake and that finds expression in giving 
not in getting. It helps to explain too his idealization of human 
constancy “‘a friendship that can be broken was never a friend- 
ship”’. 

For through all his life Fr Bede was to learn much more 
from what he experienced than from what he read. Spiritual 
reading came almost as hard to him as set meditation; he told 
me that he “‘was never able to manage”’ the Imitation. He read 
and re-read St John and the words of the Canon of the Mass, 
and Julian of Norwich and a small book of the sayings of 
Meister Eckhart, perhaps because he was experiencing each of 
them in their different ways. In their very different ways each 
had become a part of himself. 

This I would guess was the secret of the strength of his in- 
fluence. The strands of his religious thought can be traced to 
quite different sources. But he had fused them together himself 
and in his self and yet he remained himself always. When he 
was preaching to others he was stating what he had seen. Con- 
templata aliis tradit. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


THE THOUGHT OF TEILHARD DE 
CHARDIN 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Oeuvres. (Editions du Seuil.) 
1. Le Phénoméne humain—1955. 
2. L’ Apparition de ? Homme—1956. 
3. La Vision du Passé—1957. 
4. Le Milieu Divin—1957. 


Life. 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Par Claude Cuénot (Paris, 1958). 
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Studies. 

Le Pére Teilhard de Chardin et la Pensée contemporaine. Louis Cognet. 
Flammarion. 1952 

Introduction a la Pensée de Teilhard de Chardin. Claude Trestmontant. 
Editions du Seuil. 1956. 

La vie et Padme de Teilhard de Chardin. Nicolaus Corte. Librairie 
Arthéme Fayard. Paris. 1957. 

Le Christ du P. Teilhard de Chardin. Georges Crespy. Revue de 
Théologie et de Philosophie. (Lausanne.) 1959. IV. 


Numbers of Reviews devoted to studies on P. Teilhard. 
Psyche. jan.-fev. 1955. 
La Table Ronde. juin. 1955. (Libraire Plon, 8 Rue Garanciére. 
Paris. 6.) 
Les Etudes Philosophiques. 1955. Oct. Nov. 
Divinitas. April. 1958. (Apud Facultatem Sacrae Theologiae 
Pontificiae Universitatis Laternensis.) 


ITH the publication of the English translation of Le 
Phénoméne humain, which is generally regarded as the chef 
d’ewvre and intellectual testament of Pére Teilhard de Chardin, 
the English-speaking world has been introduced to the thought 


of one of the most stimulating and influential thinkers of 
modern times. The press-notices and reviews in this country 
have been marked by tributes of delighted and astonished dis- 
covery, although on the Continent a considerable literature has 
already grown up in the past few years around the work of this 
celebrated and highly esteemed priest-savant.! After his death 
in 1955 complete numbers of learned reviews and periodicals 
were given over to expert studies of different aspects of his 
work, testifying thereby to the critical importance of his views in 
the major controversies of the day. Here was a thinker who 
sounded a new and long-awaited note in religious writing and 
debate, one who captivated not only callow and impressionable 
intellectuals but hard-bitten men of science and seasoned theo- 
logians, and who brought to birth a new religious hope in the 
hearts of men shattered by their experience of the concentration 
camp. Frangois-Albert Viallet wrote movingly? of the “im- 


1 See Bibliographical Note. 
® Gazette des Lettres, 15 October 1950. 
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mense joie” that seized him when, on the run after his escape 
from the concentration camp, certain writings of Teilhard fell 
into his hands. From the pages of Christologie et Evolution, Com- 
ment je Crois, Esquisse d’un Univers personnel there shone forth the 
indestructible hope of “liberation” —a word that rang out like 
a clarion in a Europe of prison-camps. 


Il s’agissait, dans les écrits de ce Pére jésuite et paléontolo- 
giste, d’un geste libérateur de portée universelle. L’apparition de 
la Vie, l’éclosion progressive de la Pensée, la formation et la con- 
centration de la Société, la découverte de Dieu et enfin le fait du 
Christ historique, nous étaient présentés d’une maniere positive 
comme une ascension de l’humanité vers une liberté toujours 
plus grande. 


Although attention has chiefly been concentrated on Le 
Phénoméne humain, we have to bear in mind that that work is the 
mature synthesis and condensation of leading ideas consistently 
developed and expounded in numerous books, articles and con- 
ferences during the lifetime of research and study of one who 
came before his contemporaries in the combined roles of priest, 
eminent scientist, religious thinker, skilled spiritual director— 
and something of a mystic. It is precisely this wide-ranging 
quality of P. Teilhard’s work that makes critical assessment 
difficult and can present a trap for the unwary. Never was an 
expert and true specialist less of a specialist in the scale of his 
thinking. His thought moves in a sphere, perhaps peculiarly his 
own, which at the same time engages the professional interest of 
scientist, philosopher, theologian and sociologist. It is the main 
purpose of this article to disengage the salient features of P. 
Teilhard’s vision (the word is used advisedly) which has made 
such a powerful impact on contemporary thought, and to 
attempt a modest estimate of its significance. 

For those who are unfamiliar with the career of P. Teilhard 
a brief curriculum vitae may not be out of place. Born on 1 May 
1881, at Orcines (Puy-de-Dom) in the Auvergnes, he went to 
the Jesuit school at Mongré and joined the Society on 20 March 
1899. His boyhood interest in geology and mineralogy was 
further developed during his study of philosophy at Jersey, his 
teaching period in Egypt and during his theological studies at 
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Ore Place, Hastings. It was here that he met Dawson, the dis- 
coverer of the fraudulent Piltdown Man (Eoanthropus Dawsoni). 
With Sir Arthur Woodward, P. Teilhard visited the site, dis- 
covered tools in the middle layers of the gravel-beds and, 
farther down, the tooth of an elephant of the Pliocene age. It 
will be recalled that the mandible of an orang-outang and a 
modern cranium had been cleverly doctored with iron oxide. 
The pretender was unmasked by Oakley by means of fluorine 
analysis, much to the relief of P. Teilhard who wrote to con- 
gratulate him in November 1953. He had always regarded 
Eoanthropus with misgiving as anatomically a ‘“‘monstre’”’ and 
chronologically an anomaly. What was he doing in England of 
all places at the dawn of Humanity? A less enthusiastic Anglo- 
phile might well have thought that “perfide Albion” had got 
off to too much of a good start! 

Despite this inauspicious beginning, it was at Hastings that 
the idea of Evolution as something far surpassing its purely bio- 
logical significance in depth and importance first seized upon 
his mind. For two years after ordination he worked under the 
famous and redoubtable Marcelin Boule and the Abbé Breuil 
in the laboratory of Paleontology of the Museum of Paris. His 
studies were interrupted by the 1914-18 War in which he 
served with distinction, gaining military honours (the Military 
Medal, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur). On the resumption 
of his studies after the war the problems of human paleontology 
began more and more to occupy his attention. The mere list of 
the important posts that he filled with such distinction is an 
indication of his growing prestige and influence. Docteur és 
Sciences in 1922, and professor of Geology at the Institut Catho- 
lique in Paris (1922-28), he was President of the French Geo- 
logical Society (1922-3), adviser to the National Geological 
Service of China (1929), Director of the Laboratory of Geology 
applied to Man (1938), Director of Research at the Recherche 
Nationale scientifique (1947), elected Member of the Académie 
des Sciences and of the London Linnean Society (1950). 

But that is by no means all. It was as a field-anthropologist 
and highly esteemed collaborator in one great research-expe- 
dition after another that his reputation grew to international 
dimensions in the world of science. Few men of his generation 
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could have travelled so widely and so fruitfully in the interests 
of scientific research in association with men of the first rank. 
Between the years 1929 and 1937 he was associated with the 
discovery of Sinanthropus (Homo Pekensis) at Choukoutien near 
Pekin. It was Andersson and O. Zdansky, the Austrian paleon- 
tologist, from Upsala, who were responsible for the actual dis- 
covery. P. Teilhard who, with Pére Licent, had turned up the 
tools and settlements of paleolithic man in China, was the 
geologist of the team and, as he tells us, was practically in 
charge of the stratigraphical and paleontological study of the 
diggings. He took part in the Central Asian Expedition of 1930, 
the Haardt-Citroen Expedition of 1931-2, the Yale Expedition 
in North and Central India in 1935-6. He accompanied the 
Harvard-Carnegie Expedition to Burma and undertook an 
expedition to Somaliland and Harrar in 1937-8. In 1951 he 
was charged by the Wenner-Gren Foundation! with an anthro- 
pological mission to Africa, an experience that strengthened his 
growing conviction (now further corroborated by the more 
recent discoveries of Dr and Mrs Leakey) that the cradle of the 
human race was to be located in that part of the world. He was 
engaged in classifying his South African finds when he died 
suddenly in New York on Easter Sunday, 10 April 1955. 

Throughout this whole period of teaching, research and 
scientific exploration, a steady output of books and articles 
came from his pen, most of them (apart from scientific mono- 
graphs technical in character) concerned with themes in which 
scientific, philosophical and religious speculation find a 
common meeting point, and all of them, by their elevation of 
thought and distinction of style, opening men’s minds to an 
exhilarating vision in which the things of Time and the things 
of Eternity were seen together in the full light of The Incar- 
nation. ““Le Pére Teilhard m’a donné le sens de la réalité du 
surnaturel.” That comment of a retreatant sums up too the 
impression he made upon his readers. 

It is with that vision that this article is principally con- 
cerned, yet I cannot forbear to note that it was precisely the 
touch of “‘nobility”, of something spiritually and intellectually 


1].e. The “Viking Fund” for scientific, charitable and educational purposes 
created by Wenner-Gren, an American of Swedish extraction. 
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aristocratic, that was the dominant impression created by P. 
Teilhard on all who had the privilege of knowing him. Amid all 
the disputes that have been provoked by his ideas, that remains 
undisputed. “The noblest man with whom I have ever lived,” 
wrote George Barbour, the Scots-American scientist. Yet for all 
the air of distinction, there was not a trace in his bearing of any- 
thing like self-importance. A personal reminiscence may fitt- 
ingly round off this brief biographical sketch. It was in Rome in 
1948 that I last saw him. Age and incessant work had begun to 
tell: his hair was white and his face lined. Yet his commanding 
height and erect carriage, his keen eyes alight with intelligence 
and his quick movements belied his years. Simple, friendly and, 
above all, serene, he spoke easily, and as he spoke had the trick 
of illustrating his ideas with rapidly drawn little diagrams. I 
really wanted his expert opinion on certain specific problems on 
which he was an acknowledged authority but before long he got 
on to his theories of the development of Life, Reflex-Conscious- 
ness and the place of “‘socialization” in the scheme of things. 
He made great play with the word “axial’’—a favourite term 
of his for denoting shortly any dominant, purposive drive in the 
evolution of the cosmos. He believed that the basic division of 
world-opinion was on the question of whether “socialization” 
is integral or not to the maturation of the human species. And 
by “socialization” he meant not primarily a form of political 
democracy but a super-personal organization of human society 
inspired by the spirit of love. In a few rapid sentences he 
crystallized the thoughts, themes and preoccupations of a life- 
time: “‘Life,”’ he said, “‘is ‘axial’ in the world; Reflex-conscious- 
ness (i.e. Man) is ‘axial’ in Life; socialization is ‘axial’ in human 
development—and Christ is its centre.” 

It might be said that all that he ever wrote, thought and 
prayed about had to do with clarifying, deepening, illustrating 
and justifying the vision and synthesis contained in that great 
sweep of ideas. 

Now, expressed thus, there is nothing startlingly novel or 
original about these ideas. They are the heritage of Christian 
thought throughout the ages and constitute the general frame 
of reference within which the Christian scientist, philosopher 
and theologian pursues his calling. Nor did P. Teilhard ever 
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regard himself as being in any iconoclastic sense a revolutionary 
thinker. What was it, then, that gave his handling of these ideas 
such an explosive vitality and provoked such strong reactions 
either of enthusiastic fervour or of profound misgiving in so 
many? 

It was, first of all, something extrinsic to the writings them- 
selves—their repercussions, implications and overtones in the 
context of the profound crisis of modern culture in general and 
of a certain crisis in Christian thought in particular—especially, 
though not exclusively, in France. Like a catalyst, P. Teilhard’s 
thought often touched off reactions in which he himself did not 
share. Secondly—an old story!—into the fabric of a synthesis 
impeccably traditional in its general lines he interwove adven- 
turous and—some would say—highly disputable conceptions 
and modes of expression that conveyed almost a new gospel to 
some and confounded thinkers of a more conservative cast 
of mind. 

About the first—the crisis in modern culture—it has been 
well characterized by an article in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment as ‘“The Gap that has come to enjoy the dignity of capital 
letters”, namely, the widening cleavage between “the men of 
science and the students of the humanities’. But—an even more 
radical split—an abyss has opened up between the outlook of 
both scientists and humanists and that of the religious thinker 
and theologian. They have come to occupy different mental 
worlds. Often enough, the points of conflict have been elimin- 
ated by the avoidance of points of contact. “Scientific Human- 
ism” may have thrown one bridge across the Gap, yet “‘there is 
one other bridge but today it is not carrying the traffic that it 
used to bear, and some say that it is need of repair. It is the 
bridge of religion. “The heavens declare the glory of God’—or 
used to do so—both to the artist and to the astronomer.” 

The modern Christian, too, has been profoundly disturbed 
in thought, conscience and action by that great divorce be- 
tween the things of earth and the things of heaven, between 
the whole temporal order (cultural, political, sociological) 
and its eternal context, between the natural and the super- 
natural. For many, they have become in very truth “worlds 

1 T.L.S., 22 May 1959, “The Two Cultures”. 
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apart”. It was to that crisis in the Catholic mind of France that 
in 1947 Cardinal Suhard, the Archbishop of Paris, addressed 
the most masterly and penetrating pastoral letter of modern 
times, Rise or Decline of the Church. As an analysis of the whole 
trend of modern civilization, a diagnosis of the ensuing conflict 
in the Catholic mind and as a supremely realistic resolution of 
that conflict in terms of the Mystical Body, among pastoral 
documents it is unsurpassed. 

What attitude should the Church and the Christian take up 
in face of the challenge thrown down by modern civilization 
and culture? Rejection—or closer identification? Should the 
Christian hold off and by an “Integrism” that takes an un- 
compromising stand on the supernatural and transcendent 
character of the Church bear witness against the world that its 
works are evil? Or should the Church come to terms with 
modernity, its scientific advance and its temporal values, cut 
out the dead-wood of what is obsolete in thought and policy and 
by positive ‘‘adaptation”’ reincarnate herself in her times and 
so become present once more to the City from which she is 
“absent”? On this issue the cleavage of opinion among Cath- 
olics was not confined to surface disagreements on matters of 
practical policy. It went all the way down the scale to passion- 
ate divergencies in the roots of philosophical and theological 
thinking on all the momentous issues that spring from the 
radical relation between the natural and the supernatural: the 
concept of “‘Nature’’, the ultimate significance of the physical 
universe, the validity of temporal values, the meaning of 
history, the whole theory and practice of Christian perfection. 

This is not the place in which to describe the impact of this 
debate on the development of theological thought.! The more 
optimistic school of theologians find in the full implications of 
the dogma of the Incarnation an endorsement of God’s original 
declaration of the essential “goodness” of nature, temporal 
values and human progress. Others, more mindful of the effects 
of the Fall, far less sanguine about the unmixed blessings of 
“progress” and with a keener eye for the demonic forces at 


1 This has been done competently by Roger Aubert in La Théologie Catholique au 


milieu du xx Siécle (Casterman, 1954), especially in the section “Ouverture au 
Monde Moderne”. 
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work in modern civilization, stress the essentially eschatological 
nature of Christianity. True, “we begin here”? but, with more 
than equal truth, “‘we have here no abiding city”’. 

Launched into this highly charged field, the ideas of P, 
Teilhard inevitably took on a controversial character that was 
far from their main intent. It is interesting to note how close his 
thought is to that of the great pastoral letter both in the way in 
which he approaches the problem and in the main lines of its 
solution. In phrases which have the familiar Teilhardian ring, 
the Cardinal pointed out the true nature of the crisis of modern 
civilization: not so much “catastrophe” or “decadence”’ as “‘the 
first signs of an imminent birth . . . a crisis of growth”. Above 
all, on account of the union of minds brought about by modern 
means of communication, it is a “crisis of unification’’—the 
birth of a “world humanism’’. Is this new world-order just 
a chance by-product, a “heterogeneous amalgamation’’, of 
practical necessities? It is a grave mistake, says the Cardinal, to 
think so. 


The modern man who is coming into existence seems in 
truth to proceed from an organic unity and inner principle of 
life, and it is the same with the City he is preparing for his use. 


Who will make the synthesis of the new universe? What will 
be its principle and inspiration? 


The hour has struck when the greatest service that can be ' 
rendered to the Church and her sons is the making of a “Chris- 
tian Summa” of the world now taking shape. The greatest mis- 
take the Christians of the twentieth century could make, one 
which their descendants would not pardon, would be to let that 
world come to birth and be unified, without them, without God 
—or against Him. 


To contribute to the formation of that synthesis from his 
own intellectual and spiritual life was the abiding preoccupa- 
tion of P. Teilhard de Chardin. And—an important point if 
we are to grasp certain characteristics of his writings that have 
provoked criticism and misgiving—he carried out that task in 
the spirit of Pope Pius XII’s injunction to the 29th General 

Congregation of the Society of Jesus: “Those who deal with 
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doctrine must express themselves in such ways, both in word 
and writing, that our contemporaries shall understand and 
listen.”” 

I have associated the thought of P. Teilhard very closely 
with that of Essor ou Declin de l’Eglise not only to “‘place”’ his 
thinking within the context of contemporary preoccupations 
but also to stress the representative character of his general out- 
look, its close conformity to the mind of the Church as ex- 
pressed in one of her outstanding official utterances. 

As with Cardinal Suhard so with Teilhard, the master 
light of his vision is the great Johannine and Pauline doctrine of 
“The Cosmic Christ”. Here, properly understood, we have the 
Synthesis that is to resolve all the tensions and conflicts noted 
above. For the Word is in very truth the intelligible principle of 
all creation, and the “Totus Christus” which is The Mystical 
Body is its pleroma and fulfilment. 

The Word is the ratio sufficiens of the whole cosmic process— 
the Law of all the “laws of nature”’ and supernature at every 
level of reality, physical as well as spiritual. For, immanent in 
the cosmos yet not identified with it, He is the “Logos”, key- 


idea, ground-plan and moving principle of the whole dynamic 
order of Nature—“‘the cohesive, co-ordinating force”, as Fr 
Martindale once put it, by which God harmonizes “all that is 
within itself and with Him’’. “Omnia per ipsum facta sunt,” says 
St John, the physical universe as well as the world of the spirit, 
and St Paul takes up and develops the same thought in the 
celebrated passage of Colossians i, 16-20: 


For in him were all things created in heaven and on earth, 
visible and invisible. . . . And he is before all, and by him all 
things endure. And he is the head of the body, the Church, who 
is the beginning. . . . Because in him, it hath pleased the Father 
that all fulness should dwell; And through him to reconcile all 
things with himself. . . both as to the things that are on earth 
and the things that are in heaven. 


Immanent in nature, we said, yet “‘not identified with it’. 
True, but with one all-important exception, the nuclear centre 


1 Christianity is Christ (Sheed & Ward). 
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of P. Teilhard’s thinking—His real personal self-identification 
with the nature of Man which He assumed in His Incarnation, 
And Man is the recapitulation at the temporal level of the 
whole, vast Logos-directed process that led up to him. 

The Incarnation, the union of God and Man, is the arche- 
type, the raison d’étre, of all the other syntheses in the universe— 
physical, biological, personal, social—and the point of their 
convergence. The Church, as Solovieff declared in words that 
have an echo in P. Teilhard’s thought, “‘is to be nothing less 
than the universe duly united in all its several parts with God 
through Christ, and thus in perfect harmony with its manifold 
self”’. 

“Let no one think,” wrote Cardinal Suhard, “‘that this 
soaring conclusion is merely a flight of fancy; it is, on the con- 
trary, an idea familiar to the early Christians,’ but in these 
days too much forgotten. It is by restoring this vision to its true 
value that the Church will once more gain a hearing from men 
today.” 

It was, we may say, the special function of Teilhard to 
bring home to men the validity of that vision as the key to the 
true understanding of those aspects of reality that are the 
proper objects of the natural sciences. P. Teilhard was aware, 
no one better, that that vision in itself is opened up to men bya 
revelation that is truly supernatural; aware, too, that the whole 
process of the recapitulation of all things in Christ is due from 
start to finish to a strictly gratuitous act of condescension on the 
part of God. But, once that act of condescension has taken place, 
once God has, so to say, freely and gratuitously committed Him- 
self and become involved in the cosmic drama, there arises 
objectively and ontologically a certain divinely established 
dynamic correlation between the physical universe and its final 
pleroma. The material universe becomes stamped in the depths 
of its being with the divine-purpose, becomes “‘charged with 
the grandeur of God’’. All that being granted, it is pertinent to 
ask whether that correlation is in any way discernible by man 
save by revelation and faith? It might be argued that since both 


1 It is the central theme of the theology of St Irenaeus in his controversies with 
the Gnostics. Cf. “Le Verbe Sauveur et Illuminateur chez Saint Irénée, 
L’Escoula, Nouvelle revue théologique (1939. avril et mai). 
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the process and the term of Cosmogenesis are “‘supernatural’’, 
it must by that very fact escape all empirical and phenomeno- 
logical verification; hence, that there will always and necess- 
arily be a gap between the phenomenology of the cosmic pro- 
cess as discoverable by Science and the reality of the Cosmic 
process as known to Revelation and Theology. Nevertheless, 
and from the very nature of the case (given the immanence of 
the Logos and the role of the Cosmic Christ) the Divine Plan is 
realized in and takes place through the processes of physical 
nature. That being so, it was P. Teilhard’s belief that a true 
phenomenological interpretation of cosmic events would be in 
conformity with their ultimate meaning and, in so far as God 
expresses Himself through phenomena, yield certain intima- 
tions of that meaning. Just because God has gratuitously engaged 
Himself in the universe, a true phenomenology is bound to be 
up to a point a theophany. 

It is that Pauline vision which commands Teilhard’s out- 
look but, where he addresses himself to phenomena as a man of 
science, it does not determine the movement of his dialectic. 
That takes place within the sphere of what he called a “‘General- 
ized Science”—a synthesis of the Natural Sciences, a super- 
cosmology built up not by the exigencies of metaphysical 
speculation but by procedures and modes of thought proper to 
scientific thinking as such. 

This is a point of capital importance in the understanding of 
his work, his method and his intent. He looks at “‘Nature’”’ with 
the eyes of a Christian believer but, writing as a scientist, he is 
very much concerned not to read into Nature what cannot be 
read out of Nature, to avoid anything like sleight-of-hand. 
Natural phenomena, taken in their totality at their own level 
fall into a certain pattern discernible, he held, by anyone who 
looks and that pattern “‘points to” the supernatural vision of the 
Christian. The very opening words of the Prologue to Le Phé- 
noméne humain are significant: ‘Ces pages représentent un effort 
pour voir, et faire voir ce que devient et exige l’Homme, si on le 
place, tout entier et jusqu’au bout, dans le cadre des appar- 
ences,” 

“Natural phenomena taken in their fotality at their own 
level.” That is the difficulty. The sort of “Generalized Science” 
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he desiderated and towards which he worked does not exist in 
fact and he undertook the difficult feat of creating this fresh 
dimension of human thinking and of thinking in it as it took 
shape. He had a passion for synthesis and a deep-rooted objec- 
tion to thinking in watertight compartments. It was his strength 
and his weakness. He saw things (or thought he saw things) in 
their universal interrelatedness and his vision was an attempt to 
convey a synoptic view of the different levels of reality in all 
their “togetherness”. He wanted a modern “‘Physics’’, in the 
Aristotelian sense of the term, which would integrate ‘“‘Le Phé- 
noméne humain”’ with the entire cosmic process. 

The sphere of Reflective Intelligence, the “‘Noosphere’’! 
makes its appearance on earth as a specialized modification of 
the Biosphere, the realm of organic life; the Biosphere appears 
as a function of the evolution of the planet which itself is a 
function of the coming to be of the material cosmos as a whole. 
Man, even in Anthropology, is treated too often as a monstrous 
anomaly, not only as exceptional but also an exception unre- 
lated to the cosmic processes of which, however, he is the crown. 
But once one regards Life from the perspective of Generalized 
Science as an expression of a general drive towards Conscious- 
ness and spontaneity, Man as a phenomenon takes his place in 
the general scheme of things. Hence the need for a Generalized 
Biology which itself should be integrated into a Generalized 
Physics. 

Here we have the key to the “Phenomenology” and method 
of P. Teilhard. Assuredly, it has nothing to do with the Pheno- 
menology of E. Husserl nor yet with the restrictive use of the 
word “phenomenal” in some empiricist writings to denote simply 
“appearances” as such. His Phenomenology aims at a unifying 
reflexion on the Space-Time co-ordinations and sequences of 
phenomena but a reflexion that stops short of metaphysical 
resolution. In many of his writings he has seen fit to give 
pointers to his perspective and his method, and it is of great 
consequence to pay attention to these “‘stage-directions’’. 

As early as 1923 in L’Hominisation he wrote: “Les pages qui 


1 “Noosphere”—coined on the model of “Biosphere”, a word first suggested by 
the Austrian biologist Edward Suess at the end of the nineteenth century in his 
Das Antlitz der Erde to convey the idea of the whole realm of Life enveloping the 
earth. 
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suivent ne cherchent 4 présenter directement aucune phil- 
osophie; elles prétendent, au contraire, puiser leur force dans le 
soin qu’on y a pris d’éviter tout recours a la métaphysique.”’ He 
goes on to declare that he proposes to give as objective a vision 
as possible “de l’Humanité considérée (dans son ensemble et 
dans ses connexions avec |’Univers) comme un phénoméne’”’. So 
too there is the same care in defining his objective in La place de 
?' Homme dans ? Univers (1942): 


Discutant, en savant, des perspectives scientifiques, je dois 
m’en tenir, et je m’en tiendrai strictement, 4 l’examen de 
arrangement des apparences, c’est-a-dire des “‘phénoménes”’, 
je ne m’occuperai donc pas de leurs causalités profondes. Peut- 
étre me hasarderai-je jusqu’a une “ultra-physique”. Mais ne 
cherchez ici aucune métaphysique. 


All this explains why he is at such pains to point out in the 
“Avertissement”” to Le Phénoméne Humain that his work is a 
“scientific memoir” and, of set purpose, not concerned with 
metaphysics and still less with theology, and leaves the field 
entirely open for the further reflexions of the philosopher and 
the theologian. He is concerned with Man as he appears in the 
space-time relations of a certain “‘law of recurrence” which is 
given in experience. 

What then is the great cosmic law which controls the march 
of events leading up to Man and beyond him? It is—Evolution! 
But here, too, the reader has to be on his guard. In the mature 
thought of Teilhard the term “Evolution” describes a process 
which takes in but goes far beyond the Transformism of the 
biologist. Like most modern biologists he was, of course, a 
Transformist and he wrote on Transformism itself with skill and 
authority, especially in his earlier years. 

But in P. Teilhard’s mind, the concept of Evolution— 
elastic enough even in its purely biological reference—was 
stretched to its absolute limits until it came to stand for every- 
thing that the cosmologist understands by “Process”, the 
dynamic aspect of cosmic events viewed as a whole, distin- 
guished from their underlying metaphysical structure. One is 
constantly reminded that the mental climate of P. Teilhard’s 

Vol. xiv Y 
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formative years owed much to Bergson whose Evolution Créatrie 
came out in 1907 shortly before the idea of Evolution as a world. 
view began to grip P. Teilhard’s mind. But, despite many re. 
semblances, the thought of Bergson and that of P. Teilhard 
really move in opposite directions. For Bergson, matter is the 
degradation of the energy of the élan vital, a sort of dead con- 
densation-trail left behind by the movement of Life: matter, we 
might say, is Life that has dropped dead in its tracks! For P, 
Teilhard, matter is Life in its physico-chemical preconditions, 
sharing by anticipation in the vital upward movement of con- 
vergence of all things towards their final spiritual consumma- 
tion in the pleroma. In other words, although Evolution is not 
“‘creative’’ it is nevertheless identified with cosmogenesis, the 
dynamic aspect of Creation passive sumpta, as the schoolmen say. 
The truth is that the Universe as a going concern (and a 
concern going towards a definite goal) is linked to God, its First 
Beginning, ever-present Sustainer and Last End, by one total 
relation of absolute dependence, a relation that is both dynamic 
and purposive. We need a term to cover the totality of that re- 
lation in so far as it manifests itself to experience in Space and 
Time. Whatever the distinction between the Being, duration 
and activity of a given entity, philosophers for analytic pur- 
poses distinguish in the created universe three “moments” or 
“‘terms’’ of one manifold relationship according to whether they 
are concentrating on its “‘moment”’ of absolute initiation, its 
duration or its dynamism. The total term of God’s activity is in 
fact not merely a Cosmos but a Cosmogenesis—a Universe in 
the making—exhibiting a progressive upward movement from 
matter in a state of dispersion to spirit in unity. Hence the term 
P. Teilhard used to cover all that (creation, conservation, the 
coefficient divine activity) considered at the receiving end was 
—Evolution. Evolution, he wrote, in La place de ? Homme dans 
P Univers (1942) is not creative “‘mais elle est expression pour 
notre expérience, dans le Temps et I’Espace, de la création”. 
In his more extended use of the concept of Evolution P. 
Teilhard was, of course, very much a man of his age. As Mgr 
Bruno de Solages pointed out in a widely quoted article,’ the 


1 “La Pensée chrétienne face a l’évolution,” Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique, 
N. 2, 1947. 
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capital fact in modern thought is generalized evolutionism, the 
substitution of evolutionary Time for the cyclic Time of 
Aristotle and, as a repercussion of this, the invasion of all 
human disciplines by History. “‘It is really childish,” according 
to P. Teilhard, to think that the word “Evolution” covers 
nothing more than a simple local dispute between biologists 
divided over the question of the origin of species. It is becoming 
daily more evident from the findings of more or less independ- 
ent groups of scientific investigators that “‘the ontogenesis of the 
microcosm (which every one of us is) has no possible direction 
and context if not duly placed, not only in the phylogenesis of 
some zoological branch or other, but in the very cosmogenesis 
of the entire universe”’.! And this is precisely the modern con- 
ception of Evolution—the idea of “this fundamental dynamic 
unity”’. 

In this connexion it is instructive to note how P. Teilhard, 
inspired by his own specialistic concerns, arrives at the dynamic 
conception that presides over the thinking of the contemporary 
philosopher and theologian. The real meaning and significance 
of things is found not only in what they are in themselves and 
for themselves, but in what they are in the whole scheme of 
things and, above all, what they are in their final goal and 
realization. 


Nature is whole in her least things expresst 
Nor know we with what scope God builds the worm.s 


P. Teilhard saw things in their potentialities, orientations 
and pre-adaptations. In this sense, he saw matter as “pré-vie”’, 
as Life in its pre-stage, just as he saw Life (the Biosphere) as the 
whole realm of Mind (the Noosphere) in its pre-stage. Signi- 
ficantly, as a Preface to an article on Evolution written by him 
in the Revue de Philosophie, 1923, there appears a passage from 
the Contra Gentes III, ch. 22, in which St Thomas stresses the 
hierarchical gradation of forms in the scheme of things: “prime 
matter” is potentially and successively the element, the com- 
pound, plant life, animal life, intellectual life. 


Du Cosmos a la Cosmogénése, 1951. 
* Francis Thompson, ‘‘Correlated Greatness”. 
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Hence the highest grade of all generation belongs to the 
human soul towards which matter tends as to its ultimate form, 
Thus the elements exist for the sake of the compound substances, 
and these in turn for the sake of living things. Among these the 
plants exist for the animals, and the animals for man; but man 
himself is the end of all generation. 


The relevance of the passage to P. Teilhard’s thought is 
seen not only in the general context of the chapter, the active 
“assimilation” of all things to God (““Tendit enim in divinam 
similitudinem res creata per suam operationem”—ch. 21) butin 
St Thomas’ use of dynamic terms, like “tendency” and “appe- 
tite” to express this whole upward movement as though, follow- 
ing Aristotle, he were verifying analogously in matter the 
movements proper to living things. ““Unde oportet quod in 
ulteriorem et perfectissimum actum quem materia consequi 
potest tendat appetitus materiae quo appetit formam, sicut in ulti- 
mum finem generationis.” 

Despite his use of certain over-bold expressions, P. Teilhard 
was certainly aware of the element of discontinuity in things— 
the “gaps” between the inorganic and the organic, and be- 
tween the different levels of Life. From different points of view, 
the same phenomenon may be both continuous and discon- 
tinuous, e.g. man’s temporal life and Eternal Life which “begins 
here’’. So, too, the organic is materially continuous with the in- 
organic though formally discontinuous. This double character 
is always possible in composite creatures linked in a time- 
process. 

It was P. Teilhard’s view, however, that these very discon- 
tinuities occur and are resolved in a general upward movement 
of convergence, through higher and higher centres of unifica- 
tion, on a final goal, a “point Omega’’, in which the Many 
attain union with the One. And here we have realized on the 
cosmic scale the paradox of all real teleology: the End which, 
for the “‘seeker’’, is future as the goal of purpose is actual and 
present as the attractive power by which that purpose is 
realized. According to Aristotle (whose First Unmoved Mover 
is so often treated in terms of Celestial Mechanics), it is the 
desirableness of God that influences the world towards Himself 
very much as things of beauty attract the beholder without 
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themselves being moved. In the Paradiso and in the thought of 
St Thomas that attraction is at the root of the spiritual gravita- 
tion of all things towards God. From God, the Alpha or First 
Creative Beginning all things move out, and back to God, the 
Omega or Final Sovereign Good all things move up through 
the hierarchy of Being by a sort of “circulation”. Where St 
Thomas has the picture of a circulation, P. Teilhard has that of 
a cone of which the Point Omega is the apex. 

The “circle” and the “‘cone” may symbolize the difference 
between a mediaeval and a modern cosmological outlook but 
both for St Thomas and for P. Teilhard it is only through the 
ever-present working of the “Higher” coefficiency of God, the 
“En-Haut’’, that the discontinuities in the finite scale of Being 
are transcended and resolved into continuity. There is no 
question of an entirely autonomous generation of Life from 
matter, and still less of the Noosphere from the Biosphere. Even 
apart from the doctrine of the Immanent Logos, God is every- 
where actively present “per essentiam, per praesentiam et per 
potentiam’’. And so P. Teilhard could write:1 


Who knows if the ultimate solution of the transformist para- 
dox may not be found in the concept of a universe where the 
prineipal zoological types, distinct among themselves like the 
lines of a luminous spectrum, would have their continuity in the 
fact that they irradiate and are dispersed by a common power of 
organic development localized in the whole terrestrial unity? 


If such a hypothesis of the “immanence physique de la vie” 
is likely to be regarded by the biologist as a sort of operational 
concept not strictly verifiable at the phenomenological level, 
its validity is nevertheless far more open to acceptance as a 
corollary to P. Teilhard’s very realistic understanding of the 
Johannine Christology. “‘All things were made by Him and 
without Him was made nothing. That which was made in Him 
was Life, etc.” This is the punctuation favoured by St Augus- 
tine, St Ambrose, Clement and Cyril of Alexandria. Cyril, 
indeed, leaves us in no doubt about the way in which he under- 
stands the Logos as the source of the Life of things. “Every- 


1“Le paradoxe transformiste”, Revue des questions scientifiques, Vol. 7, 1925. 
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thing was made Life in The Word, that is, it received and con. 
tinues to receive Life, ie. vigour and preservation of its being, 
as long as it exists, from The Word.” 

Such then is the Phenomenology of P. Teilhard which 
determines his dialectic; such, too, his concept of Evolution 
which directed the movement of that dialectic. When he is not 
deliberately focusing his vision at this level, P. Teilhard does of 
course philosophize and theologize. The view the cosmos pre- 
sented to his scientific vision may be likened to the visible 
spectrum. It shades off at either end of the time-scale into 
spheres of reality authenticated by data and modes of thinking 
that transcend the phenomenological level. Prior to Evolution 
as the law of phenomena is the Creative act of the Trinity; at 
the other end of the scale Homo Sapiens, the biological peak of 
Evolution is “transformed”, individually and collectively, into 
the New Man in Christ. P. Teilhard extrapolates his idea of 
Evolution “backwards” so that it modifies his metaphysical 
idea of Creation; he extrapolates it forwards so that it channels 
his Christology. 

It is in his Christology with its stress on the lifting up of all 
things by and in the Risen Christ that P. Teilhard’s vision 
attains the rich splendours of its climax. ““Gaudeat et tellus 
tantis irradiata fulgoribus” for in the Resurrection “terrenis 
coelestia, humanis divina junguntur”. Two fundamental com- 
ponents enter into his synthesis and they run pari passu through- 
out: the converging dynamic structure and the energy by which 
that structure is realized. The structure runs from the metallic 
barysphere right up to the Noosphere, the realm of Mind, and 
at this point he sees, even in modern “‘socialization” and 
especially in the communion and interpenetration of minds in 
research, the emergence of a sort of super-mind to be informed 
by Christ and made part of the Mystical Body. Christ, organ- 
ically linked to the very stuff of the universe by His Incarna- 
tion, by the lifting up of His Redemptive Sacrifice and Resur- 
rection is destined to draw all things up to Himself. Through 
the Eucharist, Man comes to a real participation in The 
Mystical Body, and brings all things with him; and the energy 
that affects that union is the energy of love at its highest—the 
love of the Sacred Heart. 
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For, all the way up the scale, the energy at work in “Evo- 
lution” is basically of the nature of Love—the active principle 
of union and unification throughout the cosmos. Perhaps 
Empedocles was not wildly astray when he saw “love”’ as the 
cohesive force behind the attractions and affinities that draw 
things together! Evolution requires a universal focus of thought 
and affection. No mere odject is in a position to concentrate on 
itself the sum-total of Human Energy. It must be personal, a 
“Someone’’. “Ici une sphére qui appelle un centre; 1a un centre 
qui attend une sphére”’.? 

All this, in its bearings upon the spiritual life, is worked out 
in Le Milieu Divin. The great Ignatian theme of “‘the sacra- 
mental Universe’ which opens and closes the Exercises is pre- 
sented with great penetration and beauty in a little masterpiece 
of ascetical and mystical writing. In such a universe where all 
save sin is sacred we reach God in Christ and He reaches us 
through the highest use and enjoyment of “‘creatures’”—and 
even loss, pain and death are transfigured and become fruitful 
through The Cross. The spiritual teaching is positive, balanced 
and realistic, at once fresh and traditional. 

A good deal of prominence has been given to the difficulties 
attending the publication of P. Teilhard’s works. There has 
been the inevitable sinister suggestion of: 


. . . strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-tied by authority. 


It can be said at once that there has never been any question 
of P. Teilhard’s personal orthodoxy. Much of his work, express- 
ing some of his most “daring” ideas, was published in Etudes 
and, whatever his difficulties, his relations with the Superiors of 
his Order were marked by esteem, cordiality and consideration 
on both sides. Yet he had trouble with the censors over certain 
of his writings and it is not difficult to see why. 

In the first place, his manner of writing, for all its literary 
graces, often laid him open to legitimate criticism on the score 
of ambiguity. There is a touch of irony in his comment on a 
philosophico-religious essay submitted to him by a priest- 


1 Energie Humaine, 1937. 
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scientist that it would give rise to difficulties “par suite de 
certaines équivoques ou confusions possibles sur les expressions”, 
The same criticism returned like a boomerang on his own head. 
He approved, for instance, Julian Huxley’s expression: ‘‘Man is 
nothing more than Evolution become conscious of itself”. Dr 
Johnson reminds us that when a man composes “‘lapidary in- 
scriptions” he is not on oath. The same may be said of a man 
who coins or approves an aphorism. But, even so, that does not 
dispose of the difficulty. 

When the poet and the seer in P. Teilhard take over, there 
is in his writing something of the creative imagination of C. §. 
Lewis combined with the large prophetic utterance of Carlyle, 
a heady mixture that tends to sweep the reader off his feet. In 
the bold imaginative representations that are proper to a 
“‘vision”’ there is always the risk of succumbing to picture- 
thinking and substituting the large, vague image for the exacti- 
tude of conceptual analysis. His very way of thinking was “‘syn- 
thetic” (thinking and seeing things together) and highly con- 
crete—even to the point of hypostatizing not only abstractions 
but even adjectives and adverbs by the use of capitals. (“Le 
Christique”—“‘la synthése d’un En-Haut avec un En-Avant”’.) 
The more exacting analytic procedures of the philosopher’s 
dialectic were not his métzer and, on his own confession, were 
not to his taste. It is therefore not surprising that his incautious 
use of language should have given rise to misgiving in minds 
ruled by other categories. 

But it is more than P. Teilhard’s linguistic ambiguities that 
has provoked criticism. His whole method of thinking and 
certain specific opinions have been called in question. Before, 
however, touching on some of these strictures, it may be well to 





recall the wise principle of criticism invoked by Mgr Bruno de : 


Solages, the Rector of the Institut Catholique of Toulouse, in 
the article already quoted. P. Teilhard’s views are to be under- 
stood first and foremost in the light of his own perspective and 
intention. Otherwise there is danger of serious misunderstand- 
ing and distortion. At the first reading, the scholastically trained 
mind is thrown out of gear and asks: “What are we dealing 
with here? Science? Philosophy? Theology?” And so P. Teilhard 
is reproached for mixing up all the different points of view. 
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“Toutes ces erreurs d’interprétation ont une source commune; 
le lecteur ne se place pas pour lire ces pages au point de vue ou 
s’est placé auteur pour les écrire.” 

In what follows my main concern is not to establish the 
“soundness” or otherwise of P. Teilhard’s opinions but simply 
to show how easily he can be “faulted” if we do not adopt his 
standpoint. Lest the suspicion should arise that this is a sort of 
special pleading, it will be as well to give his own words in his 
reply to misunderstandings on two points of capital importance. 
A distinguished theologian had misconstrued his remarks on 
the impossibility of an absolute beginning, and read into his 
Evolutionism the view that Mind naturally evolves towards the 
Supernatural. 


In what concerns the impossibility of an absolute beginning 
(on the phenomenal plane), I would ask the Rev. Father if, in the 
case of the creation of a soul, this act does not manifest itself to us 
by the process of a birth, that is to say, as far as experience goes, 
in continuity with something already existing. That is all that I 
wanted to say. 


As for the other point: 


Why foist on me the idea that Mind could evolve “naturally” 
so to say, towards the supernatural order! I have never said nor 
insinuated any such thing in any works of mine published with 
my full approbation, in any writings of mine, published or not. 
Does not the appearance of error spring from the fact that my 
phenomenology has been improperly transferred to the realm of 


Theology from which, in the pages criticized, I have been careful 
to keep off? 


In a penetrating review! of Le Phénoméne Humain, Pére L. 
Guérard des Lauriers, o.P., attacks P. Teilhard on several 
counts. There is first of all the question of his phenomenological 
method. As the basis and starting-point of his criticism, P. des 
Lauriers invokes the methodology and progression of the 
Sciences commonly accepted in scholastic circles: Science, 
Metascience, Cosmology, Metaphysics, Natural Theology 
based on Metaphysics and the light of Reason, Theology based 


1 Revue Thomiste (56), 1956, p. 518. 
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on Revelation and the light of Faith. Each of these has its 
specifically distinct formal objects and P. Teilhard’s thinking 
has not respected the frontiers between these essentially differ- 
ent levels of thought. He has fallen into the fallacy of trans. 
position. ““To transpose an idea from one science into the corres- 
ponding metascience without detailed adjustment leads to non- 
sense and even to contradiction.” 

P. Teilhard, of course, fully recognized the validity of the 
frontiers between the Sciences. After pointing out that his 
system allows for whatever the theologian requires in the way 
of creative action and intervention on the part of God, he him- 
self says quite unmistakably: “Qu’il y ait, pour notre esprit, des 
plans différents et successifs de connaissance, n’est-ce pas 1a un 
principe universellement accepté par la pensée chrétienne dans 
son interprétation théologique de la Réalite?’’! It was, however, 
precisely P. Teilhard’s aim to try to find at the phenomeno- 
logical level a point of vantage from which all those formal 
divisions could be brought into focus—a perfectly legitimate 
procedure, provided that the analogies hold! And not merely 
legitimate. Up to a point, every cosmologist must make some 
such attempt to grasp the unity of Nature at the physical level 
if Cosmology is to keep contact with the physical universe and 
not degénerate into a system of purely a priort categories. 

From the bent of his mind, P. Teilhard’s thinking models 
were drawn from physical science and transposed into higher 
keys through the scale of Being. In the opinion of P. des Lauriers 
“Generalized Evolution” cannot be continuous and discon- 
tinuous in the same sense in which Being is One and Many. 
Nevertheless, a good case could be made out (given P. Teil- 
hard’s point of view) for treating “Evolution” as “physically 
analogous”’ in the sense of Aristotle and the Schoolmen—very 
much as “‘Life” at its different levels is univocal in its formal 
definition but analogous in its concrete realization in plant, 
animal and man. 

Again, P. Teilhard is reproached for carrying discontinuity 
right up to the Point Omega who has an evolutionary aspect. 
“Le méme Oméga qui a deux faces.” A picturesque, vivid and 
even a violent phrase, if you will, but does it really express more 

1 Le Phénoméne humain, p. 186. 
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than the philosopher’s distinction between the Absolute 
Eternity of God and His “Virtual” Eternity (His Eternity as 
precisely the incommensurable equivalent of all times) or the 
theologian’s distinction between the Absolute Trinity and the 
“Economic” Trinity, the Trinity precisely in its Providential 
reference? 

We do not for a moment suggest that once you have really 
understood P. Teilhard you are bound to agree with him on all 
points. Not all the disagreements are matters of verbal shadow- 
boxing. The major controversial issues have been ventilated in 
Divinitas, the review of the Pontifical University of the Lateran. 
The services of recognized experts were enlisted and a whole 
number given over to the examination of P. Teilhard’s system 
from every angle.! Full credit is given to his shining qualities— 
his personal integrity, scientific prestige, literary accomplish- 
ments and the touch of genius he brought to his great task of 
breaking down the barriers between Science and Revelation. 
For all that, on the ground that he wrote many things a germanis 
Catholicae theologiae conceptibus, vel saltem locutionibus, prorsus altena, 
the general verdict goes against him. 

It is impossible here even to touch on the merits and de- 
merits of the discussion. It rages round P. Teilhard’s Episte- 
mology, his phenomenological method, his Evolutionism, his 
views on Monogenism and his treatment of Evil as a by-product 
of Evolution. Something, however, must be said about one 
criticism which is aimed at a vital spot—the objective ortho- 
doxy of his conception of the relation between the natural and 
the supernatural. Pére Philippe de la Trinité, 0.c.p., finds that 
P. Teilhard’s theology is tinged throughout “‘d’un dangereux 
naturalisme’’. More specifically, in the matter of Revelation, he 
has not respected “‘l’absolue transcendance du surnaturel’’. In 
this last criticism he is joined by Mgr Charles Journet of Fri- 
bourg, who concludes that P. Teilhard by applying his evolu- 
tionary concepts to the themes of Grace, the Incarnation and 
Eternal Life, has lost to view the “‘absolute transcendence and 
gratuitousness, ontological and real, of the mystery of salvation”. 

If it is a question of the soundness of P. Teilhard’s whole out- 
look, this last charge, if it could be fairly substantiated, would 

1 Divinitas, April 1959. 
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be the most damaging for it touches the very nerve of his whole 
synthesis, namely, the realization by God, freely and gratuit. 
ously, of the whole of the supernatural order in and through 
Christ as the One in whom the natural order come to a head 
(the ““Point Omega”’) Who in fact is also the Head. 

P. Teilhard, we have seen, explicitly and categorically re. 
pudiates the “naturalistic” gloss placed upon his words, 
Furthermore, he would be entitled to call in question the theo- 
logical propriety and accuracy of the phrase “absolutely trans- 
cendent” to characterize the supernatural as realized in the 
concrete, physical, historical order. The dogmatic theologian 
is usually content to say with P. Teilhard that “‘le contact unitif 
hic et nunc amorcé entre Dieu et le Monde atteint une super-inti- 
mité, et donc une super-gratuité, 4 quoi Homme ne pouvait 
songer ni prétendre en vertu des seules exigences de sa 
‘nature’.” But, unless he be an early vintage Barthian, the 
theologian would hesitate to commit himself to the statement 
that the supernatural is transcendent in every possible respect, 
“‘absolutely transcendent’. Surprisingly, Pére Philippe de la 
Trinité writes: “L’union hypostatique transcende toutes les 
exigences et toutes les convenances [italics ours] de la cosmogénése 


et de la biogénése’’. It was, of course, P. Teilhard’s main point 
that, in the designs of God, The Incarnation at once transcends 
and fulfils “toutes les convenances” of cosmogenesis and bio- 
genesis. And, it would seem, his thought lies closer to the heart 
of the matter than does that of his critics. The Incarnation was, 
to be sure, a descent from above: 


Rorate coeli desuper et nubes pluant Justum, 


but the descent from above was met by a very real ascent from 
below, cosmogenesis entering physically into the process of 
Christogenesis, 


Aperiatur terra et germinet Salvatorem. 


Pretty sentiment? Or the Church’s liturgical expression of the 
coincidentia oppositorum in the Incarnation? The Word of “‘Cos- 


1 Le Phénoméne humain, p. 332. 
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mogenesis” is identically The Word Who in the Flesh reveals 
Himself supernaturally to the believer. 


Creator alme siderum 
Aeterna lux credentium. 


Where is the influence of P. Teilhard’s thought most likely 
to make itself felt? Many would say: In the closing of “The 
Gap” between Science and Religion, in the elimination of any- 
thing like a disastrous “double-think” in the complementary 
realms of Science and Faith. Important as that may be it is, 
however, but a limited aspect of P. Teilhard’s total achieve- 
ment. If we view his work as a whole, a remarkable fact comes 
to light: many of the ideas that are playing a dominant role in 
the shaping of the modern world are found in a Christian form 
in his pages. It is not merely that he has turned the edge of 
ideological weapons hostile to Christian culture but he has 
shown that their Christian counterparts are far truer to the 
nature of men and things than their purely secular substitutes. 
It is Christianity that best of all can incorporate the highest 
aspirations of mankind. 

Yet P. Teilhard’s “Optimism”, his belief in the essential 
sacredness of genuine human progress, his semi-mystical love of 
the things of earth and of all temporal values, should not betray 
us into a facile “naturalistic” interpretation of that faith and 
that love. All these things are “‘important”’ because they are 
“charged with the grandeur of God”’. As the character “‘James” 
says (in Graham Greene’s play The Potting Shed): “I love time 
too. I’m not impatient for eternity. It’s the same as when you 
love a woman. If you are going to see her in a few hours, you 
love the hours. They have her importance!’’ Time, the “moving 
image of Eternity” (as we are reminded in the Timaeus), 
has both its importance and its loveableness from love of the 
Eternal. 

“By faith we understand that the worlds have been framed 
by the Word of God” (Hebrews xi, 3). By faith, yes, but a faith 
that can be quickened and enriched by the vision—religious, 
scientific and poetic—of that very remarkable “human pheno- 
menon”’ Pére Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, s.j. 

WILLIAM DONNELLY, 8.J. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


AST November the Police Department of Houston, Texas, 
drew up twelve rules for parents who wished to bring up 
their children to be juvenile delinquents. The first rule was: 

“Begin at infancy to give the child everything he wants. In 
this way he will grow up to believe that the world owes hima 
living.”’ An infant begins life believing that the world owes him 
a living; there is nothing more selfish, self-centred, and anti- 
social. Nature has endowed him with a strong instinct to look 
after himself and to assert himself—‘‘the will-to-power”’, they 
call it—otherwise he could hardly hope to survive his first few 
hazardous months. So he clutches at life with greedy hands, 
He knows no restraints and will stick at nothing. If this will-to- 
power were allowed to go unchecked, the infant would grow up 
still imagining that the world owes him a living. But nature, in 
giving the instinct, provides also the checks, because the infant 
is too small, too weak, too dependent, too ignorant to be able 
to carry things too far. Yet an enterprising child will grow up 
to overcome those natural checks, and further restraints have to 
be imposed on him by those who are responsible for him. 

In fact, bringing up children can be seen as a battle of wills 
between parents and children to establish a moral ascendency, 
the parents battling for the ultimate good of the child, the child 
battling for his own way. This is said to start even in the cradle 
—the child, warm, fed, and clean, has no call for anything but 
sleep, but he will cry to be picked up, unless the wise mother 
shows her authority. This is one of life’s earliest lessons, and 
Sunday Mass would be more peaceful if it were always taught. 
The lessons have to go on until the child reaches maturity. 

It is not a question of setting out to break the child’s will, of 
thwarting for thwarting’s sake. The child’s will must not be 
broken: it is going to need that will badly, because it is the force 
that makes personal development and personal achievement 
possible, that is necessary for striving after good and resisting 
evil. The parents’ duty is not to break the child’s will, but to 
shape it and to point it the right way. Often they will have to 
insist on what the child does not want, partly because it is un- 
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natural to be obedient, and partly because a man “has all the 
thoughts and imaginations of his heart, even in youth, so bent 
towards evil” (Gen. vii, 21). Self-denial is essential for salva- 
tion. Parents have to supply it, until the child has learned to 
produce his own. 

Moreover, children are not born into the world to be soli- 
taries, but to become members of society, where the individual 
has to observe rules, restrictions and obligations for the good of 
the whole. A child’s first training must come to him as a member 
of the primary society which will prepare him for membership 
of society at large. He has to pay the price of protection within 
the family society and of the education he receives there, and 
the price is a surrender to some extent of his personal rights. So 
he must first learn obedience to the head of the family. And 
there must be a head to the family society as to any other 
society, one who guides, decides and leads the society for the 
benefit of its members. As a member of this society, the child 
owes obedience to his parents, and the parents have authority 
in the family. 

We usually take “authority” to mean the power to enforce 
obedience, but that is to ignore the whole purpose of authority. 
Authority never means only to command or rule, no matter 
what kind of authority it is. It means to serve others by ruling 
them. No man ever wields authority for his own sake, but only 
for the sake of his subjects. The authority of parents is not for 
their own sake, but for the service of their children. They have 
authority, because they must have it in order to “educate’’ their 
children, “educate” in the broadest sense of the word, covering 
all fields, physical, mental, moral, spiritual. “Bringing up” 
might express the meaning better, bringing the infant safely 
from infancy to become in time a fully independent, responsible 
adult. Because parents have this authority and this obligation, 
they have the right to exact obedience and reverence from their 
children. More than the right, they have the duty to exact 
obedience—and for the children’s own sake. Obedience and 
reverence are due to them from the office they hold, not from 
their own standing as individuals; but they have a grave moral 
obligation to live up to their position in the family, to be the 
kind of parents to whom obedience can be given as it is to be 
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given to God. St Paul warned Timothy that a bishop “must be 
one who is a good head to his own family and keeps his children 
in order by winning their full respect” (I Tim. iii, 4). The way 
in which children learn to obey their parents will have a weighty 
effect on the way in which they come to obey God. For parents 
share God’s authority, “that Father from whom all fatherhood 
in heaven and on earth takes its title” (Eph. iii, 15), because 
they co-operate with God in the procreation and the education 
of their children. For the children they are God’s appointed 
deputies. 

The parents’ authority derives from the natural law, but 
God has reinforced the natural law by express command. The 
number of texts scattered about the Old and the New Testa- 
ment on this subject shows that the relations between parents 
and children are not without difficulties at any age or period of 
time. The contribution of Christianity to the question is to sanc- 
tion and strengthen the natural bonds between children and 
parents and to give new motives and new rewards to the obe- 
dience of children. It is significant that the only thing we are 
told about a great part of our Lord’s life is that He was obedient 
to Mary and Joseph. By His obedience to them He super- 
naturalized the obedience of all Christian children to come. 

Parents have authority to command; children have the 
duty to obey. The notion of authority is instinctive in children. 
At a very early age they recognize it among themselves; and 
even an unruly infant, completely out of hand at home, quickly 
recognizes genuine authority when he meets it at school. But 
this innate idea in the child has to be brought out and elabora- 
ted, if the child’s acceptance of his parents’ authority is to be 
genuine and not merely imposed. It is not merely that obedience 
is required. Mere conformity can be obtained by bribery, flat- 
tery, or severity. The child has to learn freely to accept the will 
of his parents. It is a lesson that can be taught only with 
insight, patience and love. It needs really the mutual love of 
parent and child. It is a form of training which today is largely 
neglected. 

The authority of the parents is neither absolute nor uni- 
versal. The limits to their authority arise from the purpose for 
which authority has been given to them, that is, to bring up 
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their children to be independent and responsible. Their au- 
thority is also limited by the fact that they are themselves intelli- 
gent human beings with an immortal destiny, and by the fact 
that their children are not slaves or chattels, but also intelligent 
human beings, worthy of respect and reverence, members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body—St Paul insists on this point in each of 
his remarks about parents and children. So that no parent may 
ever command what is sinful, and no child need ever obey such 
acommand. But the child is obliged to obey in all that concerns 
his up-bringing; and he must obey in all that concerns the 
administration of the home and family. 

For a child to refuse to obey could be a mortal sin, if his 
father or mother were seriously invoking their parental au- 
thority in a grave matter. What is grave matter? Matter is said 
to be grave if the disobedience might cause serious harm to the 
child or to the family, spiritually or materially, e.g. going with 
bad companions, reading bad books, seriously neglecting studies, 
running away from home, persistent truanting from school. It 
is likely that for one reason or another a sin of disobedience 
will not be mortal. 

Parents should be reasonable in their commands. Moreover, 
as the child begins to use his own reason, he should be able to 
understand that the exercise of authority is a reasonable neces- 
sity for his own training and to maintain due order in the home. 
Over the years parents should have acquired a reputation with 
their children for being reasonable. The general principle being 
accepted, they have no need to establish the reasonable nature 
of any particular command. Sometimes it might be good to 
reveal their motives; sometimes it might not be advisable or 
even possible; sornetimes the child will be incapable of under- 
standing the parents’ motives; sometimes the child will refuse to 
understand or accept them. For example, it would be very diffi- 
cult to convince a teenage girl that the man of her choice were 
undesirable. In such a case her obedience would have to be 
blind. Normally obedience can and should be informed—the 
purpose of authority is not to secure perfect docility, but to 
produce men and women who can think, and will, and act for 
themselves. 

The scope of the parents’ authority narrows and the nature 

Vol. xLv Zz 
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of the discipline changes progressively as the children grow 
older. With very small children the parents’ authority is well 
nigh universal. As the child begins to be a person, to grow con- 
scious of his own dignity, able to make decisions for himself, s 
the discipline should be more tolerant and less restrictive, the 
child should be more often consulted and should be left with a 
considerable, and a considered, freedom of choice, which he 
should be taught to exercise. 

With the laxer discipline parents have all the greater need 
to exercise a tactful watchfulness over their children. So far the 
orbit of the child’s life has been within the family orbit. Now the 
child is beginning to taste life for himself, to find his own friends, 
to enjoy his own amusements, and he can innocently wander 
into grave harm. He is beginning to grow away from his 
parents and from the family life, where he is safe. The vigilance 
must be all the more tactful, because the growing sense of 
independence makes the child restive under discipline. But 
parents should be very well informed about where their chil- 
dren are, what they are doing, and who are their friends. 

As the children become young men and young women, out 
at work but still living at home, their obligation of obedience 
remains in all that concerns the administration of the family; 
but their parents would be wise not to invoke their authority 
too much as regards the personal lives of their children except 
where there is real need. They are adult in all but law, and they 
have to learn to use the privileges of their state even by mistakes. 
Then it should ideally be not so much a matter of commanding 
and obeying as of either side tactfully falling in with the wishes 
of the other. Relations have been changing over the years, so 
that now the superior-inferior relation has given way to some- 
thing which is nearer equality and friendship. 

Parents retain their authority and children their duty of 
obeying for as long as it is necessary. Once the child has become 
an adult, fully responsible and able to make his own way in the 
world, his obligation to obey his parents ceases—altogether if he 
moves off and sets up a home of his own; but if he remains a 
member of the family, he still owes obedience and allegiance to 
the head of the family in family matters. The natural law 
would say that the child should be regarded as independent 
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when he can fend for himself; but both civil and ecclesiastical 
law can and do determine the extent of the child’s legal depen- 
dence. Until the child reaches the age of twenty-one, he remains 
a minor, exercising his legal rights only through his parents. 
This means that the legal obligation of submission is rather 
longer than the natural law would demand, partly to make sure 
that the minor is established truly in man’s estate, and partly 
perhaps as some kind of recompense to the parents, a return 
for their capital investment in the child. 

The law sets an age which is a legal fiction, but modern 
custom makes nonsense of the idea of emancipation at the age 
of twenty-one. There may be coming-of-age parties and the 
ceremonial handing over of a door-key, but all that means 
nothing. Whatever the law, children are in fact today emanci- 
pated long before the statutory age. Teenagers have never had 
so much independence and so much money. It is not uncommon 
for boys and girls to leave home and set up for themselves before 
their majority. They have no right to do so without their 
parents’ consent. One can only presume the consent has been 
obtained by one means or another. The Registrar General’s 
figures for last year show that in these days there are many more 
teenage marriages than ever before, which is not surprising 
when one remembers that boys and girls are often courting 
before they leave school. Children today seem to be growing up 
faster than the law allows for; and it is dangerous, because they 
are maturing physically faster than they are maturing emotionally 
and mentally. 


You who are children must show obedience in the Lord to 
your parents; it is your duty; Honour thy father and thy mother 
—that is the first commandment which has a promise attached 
to it, So it shall go well with thee, and thou shalt live long to 
enjoy the land. You who are fathers, do not rouse your children 
to resentment; the training, the discipline in which you bring 
them up must come from the Lord (Eph. vi, 1-4). 


Growing up has always been fraught with difficulty, as most of 
us have personally experienced. To concentrate exclusively on 
the problems of modern youth is just tinkering with symptoms 
and not getting down to the root cause. If both parents and 
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children had been universally obeying the Fourth Command- 
ment, there would still be problems, but they would not be so 
grave and so general. Then parents and children, and all of 
us as well, would be enjoying the land, as God promised. 
RONALD PEPPER 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
QuALitTy oF ALTAR WINE 
Is there any obligation of reverence to buy the dearest and 
presumably best altar wine, if ample Altar Society funds are 


available? (Gulielmus.) 


REPLY 


Canon 815, §2: ““Vinum debet esse naturale de genimine 
Vitis et non corruptum.” 
This is all that the Code of Canon Law has to say on the 


subject. Other papal documents, such as the Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 26 March 1929,! go 
into greater detail, but give no ruling as to the quality of the 
wine. Their primary concern is to ensure that, whatever it may 
cost, it shall be valid and lawful matter for consecration. It does 
not, of course, follow that, as long as the wine satisfies these 
minimum demands of the positive law, the quality is a matter 
of indifference. The natural law of reverence clearly demands 
that, in selecting a wine that is to be used in the Holy Sacrifice, 
consideration should be given to the fact that it is destined to 
serve the most sacred purpose to which any created object could 
conceivably be put. It would, however, be difficult to prove that, 
in view of this fact, the wine must be the best, as judged by 
price, that can be afforded. From the analogous example, in the 
Gospel, of the “pound of ointment of right spikenard, of great 
price” with which Mary anointed the feet of Jesus,? one can 


1 4.A.S., 1929, XXI, p. 631; Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, I, p. 353- 
# John xii, 3. 
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perhaps deduce that no wine can be too good or costly for use 
in the Mass, and therefore that a priest who buys only the 
dearest cannot be accused of extravagance, but not that rever- 
ence positively obliges him to buy only the dearest. 

Nor can one deduce this conclusion from the presumed 
intention of those who have provided the ample funds of the 
Altar Society. They rightly expect that their offerings shall be 
devoted to the service of the altar, and therefore that their 
greater generosity shall be matched by the increased splendour 
of divine worship. But there are many other legitimate objects 
of expenditure, in this field, which can, without irreverence, be 
preferred to the dearest altar wine. 


GODPARENTS FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES 


According to a newspaper report, a non-Catholic of royal 
blood was godparent by proxy to a child baptized in a Catholic 
church, and there were four other godparents, two men and 
two women. How does this square with canon law? (Augus- 
tinus.) 


REPLY 


Canon 764: “‘Patrinus unus tantum, licet diversi sexus a 
baptizando, vel ad summum unus et una adhibeantur.” 

Canon 765: “Ut quis sit patrinus, oportet: . . . 2°. Ad 
nullam pertineat haereticam aut schismaticam sectam. .. . 
4.° Ab ipso baptizando eiusve parentibus vel tutoribus aut, his 
deficientibus, a ministro sit designatus; 5°. Baptizandum in actu 
baptismi per se vel per procuratorem physice teneat aut tangat 
vel statim levet seu suscipiat de sacro fonte aut de manibus 
baptizantis.”’ 

If, as can be presumed, the five godparents in question were 
chosen by the child’s parents, it is clear from the above canons 
that their choice was determined according to a social conven- 
tion rather than according to the law of the Church; but it by 
no means follows therefore that the law of the Church was not 
observed. Faced by a situation of this kind, it is sufficient for the 
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baptizing priest to ensure, first, that at least one of the persons 
presented can validly and lawfully stand as sponsor; secondly, 
that if several are qualified to do so, one man and one woman 
at most be selected, either by the parents or, failing them, by 
the priest, to fulfil the canonical function and undertake the 
corresponding obligation; thirdly, that the selected person or 
persons make the required physical contact with the child at 
the moment of baptism; and finally, that only these canonical 
godparents be named in the baptismal register. We have no 
reason to doubt but that this is what actually happened in the 
case described. If the parents choose to supply a fancy list to 
the newspapers, that is their responsibility. In our experience, 
very few newspaper accounts of religious functions can be 
squared with canon law; but neither can they be squared with 
actuality. 

There is perhaps room for discussion as to whether parents, 
in addition to providing godparents who satisfy the canonical 
requirements, are justified in designating others as godparents 
for social purposes. It is evident that the name is unfelicitously 
applied to persons who incur no spiritual relationship or respon- 
sibility and are nominated for purely temporal reasons. Inas- 
much asthe practice is thereby likely to create confusion, it is to 
be deprecated; but, provided that the real distinction is main- 
tained, there would appear to be nothing intrinsically wrong 
in it. However, it is not the duty of the baptizing priest to argue 
or decide a general issue of this kind. It is sufficient for him to 
see to it that the canon law is duly observed. 


CONTROL OF ANONYMOUS CLERICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Does a cleric need the leave of his Ordinary in order to 
publish a book under an assumed name? (S. A.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1386, §1: ‘‘Vetantur clerici saeculares sine consensu 
suorum Ordinariorum, religiosi vero sine licentia sui Superioris 
maioris et Ordinarii loci, libros quoque, qui de rebus profanis 
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tractent, edere, et in diariis, foliis vel libellis periodicis scribere 
vel eadem moderari.” 

Neither here, nor in the preceding canon which deals with 
control of religious publications, does the law make any dis- 
tinction between books published under the author’s own name 
and those published under an assumed name or anonymously. If 
therefore we apply the appropriate principle, ubi lex non dis- 
tinguit nec nos distinguere debemus, there can be no doubt but that 
secular clerics need the leave of their Ordinaries (religious, the 
leave both of their major superior and of the local Ordinary) in 
order to publish, under any name or none, at least works deal- 
ing with profane matters. The only question that can arise from 
the text is whether a cleric also needs the leave of his Ordinary 
in order to publish a book containing matter of special religious 
or moral import, which, for that reason, he is already forbidden 
by canon 1385 to publish without a previous imprimatur from 
one or other of the three local Ordinaries there mentioned, i.e. 
his own Ordinary, or that of the place where the book is pub- 
lished, or where it is printed. 

The answer depends on the correct interpretation of the 
clause, “libros quoque, qui de rebus profanis tractent, edere’’, 
in canon 1386. Those who translate it as—‘‘to publish books, 
even those which deal with profane matters”, naturally conclude 
that clerics need the previous leave of their own Ordinaries for 
any publications whatsoever, including those which by reason 
of their religious or moral content are already subject to the 
law of imprimatur. But this translation ignores the punctuation 
which, by attaching the conjunction “quoque” to “libros 
edere”, not to “quae de rebus profanis tractent”, indicates 
rather the translation: ‘“‘also to publish books which treat of 
profane matters”. Moreover, it ignores the context, contrary to 
the general norm of interpretation laid down in canon 18. Now 
canon 1385, §3, which immediately precedes this rule of pre- 
vious leave, and with which the conjunction “‘quoque” supplies 
a suitable link, has already prescribed that, for works of 
religious or moral content, religious must obtain, in addition to 
the imprimatur of one of the three above-mentioned local 


e * for example, Coronata, Institutiones I.C., II, n. 955; Brys, I.C. Compendium, 
, n. 820. 
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Ordinaries, the previous leave of their own religious Ordinary. 
If the legislator had meant to impose a similar obligation on 
secular clerics, requiring them also to obtain the leave of their 
own Ordinary even for works which have received an impri- 
matur, this surely was the appropriate place in which to say so, 
not in canon 1386, §1. Some authors therefore conclude that 
the latter canon in that part of it which deals with publication 
of books, refers exclusively to profane books, and that for works 
of religious and moral content it is sufficient to observe the law 
of canon 1385 in regard to previous censorship and imprimatur;! 
and others concede that, in virtue of the principle of canon 19, 
this more liberal sense can safely be followed.? We regard this as 
a reasonable interpretation of the common law, but it should be 
noted that, in some places, local law may have imposed the 
stricter interpretation. Furthermore, there is no reason for dis- 
tinguishing between religious and profane topics in the latter 
part of canon 1386, §1, which requires leave (not necessarily 
per modum actus) for written contributions to periodicals. 


FREQUENCY OF ABSOLUTION OF THE DyING 


In Exile Ends in Glory, Thomas Merton gives the following 
account of the death of Mother Berchmans: 


Fr Robert was summoned and came at once, giving her 
absolution, and afterwards began reciting the prayers for the 
agonizing. ... From time to time she would raise her eyes to him. 
It was something she had scarcely ever done before in her life; 
but now this was the signal that had been agreed upon between 
them and each time she did so he gave her absolution again. 
How many times, during those hours, was her soul washed of 
every smallest stain by Christ’s Precious Blood! (p. 253 ff.). 


Is this repetition of absolution customary, or desirable? 
(W. D.) 


1 So, for example, Sipos, Enchiridion I.C. (ed. 1954), p. 631; Blat, Commentarium 
Textus C.I.C., Lib. III, n. 274. 

* Thus Mahoney, THz CLercy Review, March 1934, p. 252; Kenrick, The 
_ Jurist, 1953, n. 3, P. 293- 
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REPLY 


Canon 892, §1: “Parochi aliique quibus cura animarum vi 
muneris est demandata, gravi obligatione tenentur audiendi 
sive per se sive per alium confessiones fidelium sibi commiss- 
orum, quoties ii audiri rationabiliter petant. 

§2. Urgente necessitate, omnes confessarii obligatione tenen- 
tur ex caritate confessiones fidelium audiendi, et in mortis peri- 
culo omnes sacerdotes.” 

“The practical aspect of sacramental administration is 
regulated, not by the inspirations of zeal, but by the theological 
nature of the sacrament itself.” In the particular case in 
question, however, it would seem that no theological objection 
can be raised even from the more exigent Thomistic doctrine 
that the acts of the penitent are constitutive parts of the sacra- 
ment of Penance, because, by virtue of the previous arrange- 
ment, Mother Berchmans’ raising of her eyes to Fr Robert pro- 
vided both an external manifestation of generic confession and 
an external expression of sorrow for sin, and because, in the 
circumstances, generic confession sufficed both for the validity 
and for the lawfulness of the sacramental administration. Nor 
can any theological objection be raised against the repetition of 
the sacrament on the ground that it could serve no useful pur- 
pose, if, as seems likely, the penitent had committed no further 
sins during the intervals. In the first place, so wide is the scope 
of human frailty that even a dying saint may at any moment 
waver, be it ever so slightly, from the narrow path of absolute 
rectitude. Secondly, sins provide only the remote matter of 
absolution; the proximate matter is provided by the acts of the 
penitent, confession, contrition and acceptance of the penance. 
“These three acts of the penitent obviously presuppose sin, but 
not necessarily the present actual guilt of sin. . . . St Philip Neri 
and other saints who confessed every day obviously did not 
always find certain unforgiven sins to confess.”? Moreover, the 
forgiveness of sins is not the only effect of sacramental abso- 
lution. “Penance confers a title or right to actual graces which 


1 Pierre Charles, s.J., in Nouvelle Revue Theologique, May 1953, p. 470. 
* Alfred Wilson, c.p., Pardon and Peace, pp. 223-4. 
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will enable us to combat sin more vigorously. Of such graces 
we can never have too many, or even enough.” 

These truths are evidently well known to our questioner, 
however, because he asks, not whether the practice described is 
lawful, but whether it is customary, or desirable. Our experi- 
ence is not such as to enable us to say whether it is customary, 
but the general teaching of theologians would seem to indicate 
that frequent repetition of absolution in the hour of death is 
desirable. They quote with approval the ruling of St Alphonsus: 
“Certum est quod moribundus qui signa dat poenitentiae 
sacerdoti praesenti absolute est absolvendus. Et expedit illum toties 
absolvi, quoties nova ipse praestet signa doloris’’.? Judging from a brief 
check, it would seem that Regatillo-Zalba is right in calling this 
the ‘common doctrine’. The authors do not attempt to assess 
the exact limits of reasonable frequency, exceptin regard to dying 
persons who linger for a long time unconscious and are there- 
fore unable to show signs of contrition, in which case, again 
following St Alphonsus,‘ they say that absolution can be re- 
peated every three or four hours, and even more often if there 
is a special spiritual danger or death is very near. Clearly, 
there must be limits to the frequecy with which absolution can 
reasonably be repeated even at the request of a conscious dying 
person, but equally clearly it is impossible to define them 
mathematically. Nor does the story quoted by our correspond- 
ent provide the detailed information necessary to even a 
tentative judgement on this point. 

It would appear that Mother Berchmans or, more probably, 
Fr Robert had read St Alphonsus’ Praxis Confessarii, or one of 
the works which reproduce his pastoral advice: “‘Non abs re 
autem erit aegrotum, dum mente pollet, monere ut si loqui non 
possit, signum aliquod determinatum det dum absolutionem 
quaerit, aut dum sacerdos ipsi conferre vult, e.g. oculos claudat 
vel reserat, manum elevet, caput inclinet et similia”’.® 

L. L. McR. 


1 Ibid. 

2 Theologia Moralis, Lib. VI, n. 480. 

* Theol. Mor. Summa, III, n. 484. Cf. also Cappello, De Sacram., II, n. 192; 
Heylen, De Poenitentia, ed. 8, p. 318; Aertnys-Damen, Theol. Mor., II, n. 480. 

“ Homo Apostolicus, XVI, n. 37. 

5 e.g. Aertnys, Theol. Pastoralis, n. 198; Gaume, Manuel de Confesseurs, n. 396. 

® Praxis Confessarii, n. 276. 
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Mass ‘‘CorAM PONTIFICE”’ 


What is the correct procedure if the bishop of the diocese 
(the Ordinary) is present at Mass robed in rochet and mozzetta? 
(P. P.) 


REPLY 


The Caeremoniale Episcoporum (II, ix; cf. xxiv, 4) supposes the 
bishop to preside at solemn Mass either vested in cope and 
mitre, for the greater days, or wearing his cappa magna (cf. 
S.R.C., 906). It does not make provision for his presence robed 
only in choir dress, and the correct procedure for this must be 
gathered from replies of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
(especially from a reply given to a Mexican bishop in 1906, 
§.R.C., n. 4195), from general principles of ceremonial, and 
from the opinions of the leading rubricians. 

When the Ordinary is present at solemn Mass in cope or 
cappa he is presiding over the function as the hierarchical 
superior of the diocese and as such he occupies his throne. If he 
is present in mozzetta only, he is to be regarded as present in 
forma privata and is just one of the clergy in choir, the highest in 
rank among them. He may not then, without indult from the 
Holy See, occupy the throne ($.2.C., 650, 3540) but will sit in the 
first stall in choir or use an armchair and a prie-dieu—covered 
with a green or violet cloth,! according to the occasion, and two 
cushions—placed on the Gospel side of the sanctuary, as the 
side of greater dignity. He may be attended by a M.C. and by 
two clerics (not canons, if this be customary) and may be re- 
ceived at the door of the church with the customary presenta- 


tion of lustral water for him to take himself and sprinkle those 
around, 


The ceremonial for the Mass will be simply that proper to a 
cleric attending in choir and is quite different from that used 
when the bishop presides: (2) he may not be attended by 
canon, deacons or an assistant priest (canon) (S.R.C., 86%, 
650, 4195); (b) he does not recite the prayers of preparation 


’ This is a special privilege of the Ordinary and is not used for a bishop when 
outside his diocese. 
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with the celebrant at the foot of the altar, but with his nearest 
neighbour in choir, or with his two assistants (if they take part), 
or his M.C. (S.R.C., 864); (c) he does not read the parts of the 
Mass from a missal held before him as he would if presiding; 
(d) he does not put in or bless incense (S.R.C., 311072, 4195): 
(e) nor bless the subdeacon after the Epistle or the deacon before 
the Gospel (S.R.C., 4195); (f) he does not kiss the Gospel book 
after the chanting of the Gospel (S.R.C., 34347, 4195); (g) he 
does not bless the preacher, if there be a sermon, nor grant an 
indulgence; (h) he does not bless the water for the chalice (cf. 
C.E., I, xxx, 3, re, low Mass); (¢) he is incensed after the incen- 
sation of the altar only, like other clergy in choir, but with 
three double swings of the censer as a bishop (C.E., II, ix, 8; 
S.R.C., 21957, 4195); (j) he receives the kiss of peace from the 
deacon (§.R.C., 2089°, 4195), unless the celebrant is attended by 
an assistant priest, then he gives the bishop the pax; (k) he 
does not bless the congregation at the end of Mass (S.R.C, 
4195). 
At the Mass the salutations to the bishop are as usual, but 
the ceremonial kisses are not omitted because of his presence; 
no change is made in the Conftteor; the celebrant is incensed with 
three double swings;? at the blessing he first bows to the bishop 
“quasi licentiam benedicendi petens” (Ritus, XII, 3), and then 
gives the blessing away from the part of the sanctuary where the 
bishop is (ib, and C.£., I, xxx, 3). 

At low Mass the ceremonial of Caeremoniale, I, xxx, is fol- 
lowed.? At sung Mass, if incense is used by indult, the bishop is 
incensed at the Offertory as at solemn Mass; and he receives the 
pax by means of a pax-brede. 


COMMENTATOR AT Mass 


The Instruction De Sacra Musica allows (§96) the use of a 
commentator at Mass (a) must such a commentator be always 


1 Rubricians give a rule that in the presence of the Ordinary (or any superior) 
the celebrant receives only two swings, but the better interpretation of this rule is 
that it applies only when the superior is occupying the throne (cf, e.g., Mgr 
Gromier ‘“‘Commentaire du Caeremoniale Episcoporum’’ (1959), P- 207). 

. Cf. Fortescue-O’Connell, ““Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described” (1958); 
p- 82. 
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distinct from the reader mentioned in §14e, and (4) may the 
celebrant himself act as commentator in case of necessity? 


(J.J. R.) 


REPLY 


(2) The Instruction in §96e forbids the commentator to be 
the same person as the reader but only in one case, i.e. in 
solemn Mass, where it is permitted to have the Epistle and 
Gospel read in the vernacular after they have been sung in 
Latin. This permission is given at present in Europe, to France 
and Belgium only, to which it was granted by the Holy Office 
on 7 October 1956. Interpretation (aiding the congregation to 
understand the readings, prayers and ceremonies of the Mass) 
and not reading, much less “doubling” (repeating a part that 
properly belongs to another person), is per se the task of a com- 
mentator. The “proclamation of the word”’, which is done by 
the reading of the sacred Scripture, is per se the office of one in 
Orders, the celebrant, deacon, subdeacon, or lector (who is 
supposed to have received the Order of reader, though a 
layman is allowed to act as reader). A commentator guides 
rather than leads, and so he is told (§96c) that his intervention 
is to be voce moderata. This intervention of his is less official, and 
more personal than the proclamation of the word, and he has 
greater freedom in what he says. However, the rule requiring 
that the lector and the commentator be different persons con- 
cerns only a solemn Mass. The Instruction is silent about low 
Mass, and so it would seem permissible that at low Mass where 
the personnel of the church is limited the reader and commen- 
tator may be the same person. 

(6) The celebrant of Mass may not be the commentator, 
ofa @ “espite the silence of the Instruction on this point; it does not 
ways take account of an extraordinary case like that contemplated in 

the query. To begin with, the commentator is not essential, he is 
= merely useful; his help is not prescribed, it is permitted; he is 
not indispensable, but his aid can be very valuable. The office 

of the celebrant is of quite a different order. In any case he 

may not interrupt the rite of Mass (Ritus, III, 4) except at the 
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points where interruption is permitted by the rubrics or sanc. 
tioned by S§.R.C. decisions; nor may the celebrant introduce 
into the rite of Mass, by his own private authority, new features 
(C.7.C., canon 818). At three points, however, the celebrant 
may, if no other suitable person is available, act as commen- 
tator: (i) before Mass begins, (ii) at the time of the homily after 
the Gospel, (iii) immediately before the Communion of the 
people, where decisions of S.R.C. permit an address to the 
congregation. 
J. B. O'C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Spiritual Crisis of the Scientific Age. By G. D. Yarnold. Pp. 207. 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 18s.) 


Tuts book, which reaches the reader in the form of three consider- 
able essays, comes from the pen of an experienced lecturer (some- 
time lecturer in Physics at Nottingham University) and is developed 
from courses of lectures that he has given on this topic over the past 
few years. He is vividly aware of the obstacles to the proper integra- 
tion of Christianity and the natural sciences which are peculiar to 
our times, and seeks to bring into relief the true relationship that 
should exist between the two. At the outset he insists that there is 
strictly speaking no conflict, and asks that we regard the modern 
world as passing through a crisis—a crisis which, however difficult, 
yet is not impossible of resolution. The crisis he considers to be three- 
fold, one of understanding, of belief, and of living. 

As to the first aspect of the crisis, that of understanding, he 
examines the position of the scientist in the modern world. The 
scientist is too concerned with the world which he creates, and 
regards as unseasonable any liason between himself and either 
philosopher or theologian. While theology is prepared to abide by 
the genuine discoveries of natural science, science itself is all too 
ready to reject the legitimate assistance of theology. Perhaps, he 
suggests, the scientist should not stop at the “how”, but continue 
on to the “why”; he should pay heed to the demands of natural 
theology since “‘the totality of existence is to be fully understood only 
in terms of the Supreme Spirit, which is God”. The ignoring of 
revelation is really nothing less than the complete destruction of the 
whole progress of natural science, for such progress is inexorably 
bound up with the activity and will of God as creator and sustainer 
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of the world. Science, in other words, if it is to understand the proper 
order of nature, must not be content to explain it in terms of 
secondary causes; it must be aware of God. 

| The crisis of belief the author sees as due to the scepticism that 
_ often comes with immature understanding of new-born sciences, and 
particularly the science of form criticism. As always two extremes 
must be avoided, the extravagances of the critics who would reject 
the New Testament as myth (without always making it clear what 
_ they mean by the word) and the present-day tendency, especially 
among university students, to return to a doctrine of fundamentalism. 
The pivot of the matter for most critics is the possibility of miracles 
and the place of the miraculous in the New Testament. This ques- 
tion is squarely faced and, with some reservations, fairly answered. 
This having been done it is a comparatively short step to authenti- 
cate the content of the kerygma (public proclamation) of the Gospel, 
and hence to uphold the total claim of the Christian Church that 
“the life of Jesus of Nazareth is the event of supreme importance, the 
key to the whole of human history, the turning point of the historical 
process, the beginning of a new creation”. The author concludes 
this section by vehemently insisting that whatever difficulties may 
be present to the modern mind as regards acceptance of the super- 
normal, “‘it is vitally important that we should not ‘water down’ the 
truth in a vain attempt to make the gospel acceptable”. Safe passage 
through the crisis of belief will be obtained only by proclaiming the 
whole faith “‘with intelligence and with conviction”. 

The final section, the crisis of living, treats of the moral problems 
proper to the scientific age, in particular those attendant to the 
decline in craftsmanship (as a consequence of increased automa- 
tion), the increase in medical knowledge of all sorts, and the dis- 
covery of the terrible power latent in the atom. Modern develop- 
ments have not posed new problems but “have merely intensified 
problems which existed in a less pressing form’’. The picture painted 
is a black one—man has abused his stewardship of God’s vineyard; 
“crisis, judgement, and collapse (of the whole industrial system) are 
inevitable”; nuclear war could lead to the “complete annihilation 
of the entire human race”. The only solution to this side of the 
spiritual crisis through which mankind is passing is the universal 
recognition of the fact of Christ, with all that this implies. 

There is much to recommend this book. The author is well 
informed, clear and for the most part accurate; he is undoubtedly 
deeply sincere in what he writes. There are, I suppose inevitably, 
points on which one must agree to differ. His treatment of the evolu- 
tion of man is in its essence unacceptable, and, dare one say it, 
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illogical. While in one sentence recognizing the direct creation of 
the human soul by God, in the next he draws an analogy between 
the evolution of man and the continuous change from boy to man— 
‘we cannot state the precise instant at which the boy became man”, 
The conclusion implied, that we can no more tell the stage at which 
ape became man, does not follow. Again, while he insists so strongly 
on the complete proclamation of the kerygma, yet he says that the 
position of the biblical scholar who holds to the whole of the miracu- 
lous in the New Testament is scarcely tenable because he cannot 
prove his position—but can the form critic disprove it? Is not such 
an approach the beginning of the “watering down” to which the 
author so rightly objects? The third section, on moral problems, is 
most interesting but unnecessarily depressing. The difficulty for the 
author appears to be his lack of appreciation of the unchanging 
nature of moral principles. The circumstances of human existence 
will change, but the principles underlying his right actions are un- 
varying. As an example of his approach, of the sterilization of the 
insane he can say: “though one instinctively recoils from it, (it) may 
be justified for the sake of the children yet unborn’”’. The plea is to 
the emotions and not to the intellect. The approach is unfortunate 
as it mars considerably the latter part of this last section (the first 
part of the section in which he treats of the Christlike quality of life 
is extremely good). 

However these criticisms do not vitiate the worth of the book 
as a Whole. It is a genuine and valuable effort to lead the scientist 
and the technician to a fuller understanding of their vocation—the 
question remains, will they ever read it? 


Foy in the Faith. Meditations by Auguste Valensin, s.j. Translated by 
Alastair Guinan. Pp. 435. (Desclee. $4.) 


In reading a collection of someone else’s private meditations one 
often gets the impression that one is intruding. In this case more 
than ever. The meditations of the author are so personal and un- 
feigned and so obviously not originally intended by him for publi- 
cation that the reader might have that same sense of guilt that he 
would get from reading another’s correspondence. But Fr Valensin 
died some six years ago, so his thoughts—even his private thoughts 
—can become public property. 

The thoughts are random, sometimes noncommittal, sometimes 
poignant, always unsophisticated and childlike. Their simplicity, 
however, does not arise from any lack of depth, but merely from 
considered meditation. It isa book to be used according to the whim 
of the hour; to be used as a guide to marshal our thoughts, as a beam 
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to direct our attention on God and on His mysteries. The reader is 
able to watch the soul in all its personal joys, sufferings, ambitions, 
struggles, self-reproaches and love; in its strivings for God and for a 
better knowledge of God. And he will be able to see himself in so 
much of this. Fr Valensin’s soul is—I know he would forgive me for 
saying it—so ordinary, and his life as a Christian seeking God so 
commonplace, that there is surely an appeal in his words for every- 
one. No one need be frightened to follow in his footsteps. He is not 
tracing that way to perfection which seems to demand perfection at 
its outset, but the gradual path of the “little way” which just as 
surely leads to union with God. 

The author is quoted as saying: “There is no task more beau- 
tiful than that of revealing the Name of the Father: to do so is truly 
to advance in the steps of Jesus.” This task he does, unwittingly 
perhaps, but well. 

D. K. 


The Hidden Face. A Study of St Thérése of Lisieux. By Ida Friederike 
Gérres. Pp. viii + 428. (Burns Oates. 30s.) 


MapaME Gorres makes a strong point of the bourgeois character 
of the piety of the Martins. “Bourgeois” is an overworked word 
today and may be a sign of our inverted snobbery. But this is a 
minor criticism of an outstandingly good biography. Madame 
Gérres gives us St Thérése in the round, with all her human traits 
and the fine simplicity of holiness that God’s grace and her own 
strong will perfected in her. 

The author has used the authentic autobiography, recently pub- 
lished (which, however, she maintains, makes no substantial differ- 
ence to what one already knew of Thérése). Carefully and thoroughly 
she appraises the personal characteristics of the Saint, the influence 
on her of heredity and environment, her relations with her family 
and religious sisters, her response in prayer, obedience and suffering 
to the graces of her vocation, and the inwardness of her teaching. 
As Madame Gorres sees it, the true picture can be brought to light 
only when certain veils have been removed which have hidden the 
real features of Thérése. They are the false impression conveyed by 
the usual statues and prints, the conventional style of the auto- 
biography, the accepted conception of sanctity as something start- 
lingly extraordinary, and finally the fact that much about the Saint 
remains shrouded in a silence hard to penetrate. 

The author’s conclusion is that the salient characteristic of 
Thérése is her ordinariness. Therein lies the explanation of her 
astounding popularity; she is one of the multitude. “Nowhere have 

Vol. xLv 2A 
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we encountered anything extraordinary. We have observed a little, 
constricted, wearisomely monotonous life. Thérése was no preco- ' 
cious genius, no frustrated Cleopatra, no Carmelite Simone Weil, 
no repressed Titan, but a very sweet provincial girl with all the 
qualities resulting from her origins and environment. She was con- 
siderably gifted but somewhat inadequately educated and had cer. 
tain inborn weaknesses. Her attitude to the world was narrow, her 
taste poor. Thérése was a typical ‘little soul’. But just because of these 
qualities, which linked her with the mass of mankind, she became 
by God’s grace the great saint whose light shines over the world.” 

Her doctrine, like her life, was ordinary. It was a simple presen- 
tation of essential spirituality, adopted from the traditional teaching 
of the Church, with a certain French flavour traceable to St Francis de 
Sales, the “common doctor” ofa universally practicable spiritual life. 

Richard and Clara Winston deserve our gratitude for making 
this fine piece of hagiography available to English readers in a 
sound, intelligible translation. 


Miniature Lives of the Saints. Compiled by Henry Sebastian Bowden. 
Edited and revised by Donald Attwater. (Burns Oates. 18s.) 


First published in 1877, Bowden’s book retained its popularity for 
fifty years and went through many editions. It deserved to be called 
from oblivion, but in a revised edition with the style appropriately 
modernized and the lives of important saints and beati (SS. John 
Fisher and Thomas More and the English Martyrs and St Teresa of 
Lisieux, for example), who have been honoured by the Church in 
the interval, included. Mr Attwater has made a careful and com- 
petent revision without impairing the character of the original. His 
production, now in the handy form of one volume of pocket size, 
can be thoroughly recommended. 


Self-Abandonment to Divine Providence. By Jean-Pierre de Caussade. 
Edited by Fr John Joyce, s.j. Pp. xxx + 449. (Burns Oates. 185.) 
Tus latest addition to the valuable Orchard Books brings together 
the four works of Caussade which Algar Thorold translated in the 
*thirties. The editor has revised the translation, and included 
Spiritual Counsels, translated by himself. There is an Introduction by 
Dom David Knowles on the teaching and sources of Caussade. 
Self-abandonment to God is the guiding principle in all that 
Caussade wrote. It means complete dependence on God in all the 
events of life. In practising this dependence, it is each present 
moment that matters. Each moment is charged for us with divine 
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srace and is, in a sense, sacramental. Caussade is one of the finest 
ponents of practical contemplation, and the publication of this 
omnibus edition will help to make his influence even more widely 


& Unwin Ltd. 25s.) 


Tue sub-title of this book, ““The Influence of Religion on Plato and 
the Influence of Plato on Religion”, adequately describes its con- 
tents. In the first part Professor Feibleman studies the ways in which 
Plato was influenced by religious ideas. He insists on the necessity 
of distinguishing between Plato’s own religious philosophy and the 
religious philosophies of the later Neo-Platonists, especially Philo 
and Plotinus, for these contain many important ideas quite un- 
known to Plato himself. The great thinkers of the Middle Ages, the 
Christian Aquinas, the Jew Maimonides, and the Arab Averroes, 
were influenced not by Plato but by later forms of Neo-Platonism. 
Professor Feibleman, therefore, warns his readers that they must 
study what Plato wrote about religion, and put from their minds 
many ideas we are all too ready to read into his works which come 
not from Plato but from later Neo-Platonists. 

Plato’s religious philosophy differs sharply from that of the Neo- 
Platonists. We find in Plato two contrasting kinds of philosophy, and 
corresponding to these, two contrasting sets of religious ideas; as 
Plato wavered from one philosophy to the other, so he came under 
the influence of first one then the other religion. His best-known kind 
of philosophy is, of course, an Idealism, according to which the so- 
called Ideas are more real than the things or actualities of our world 
which are but shadows of the higher world of Ideas. The other kind 
of philosophy we find in Plato’s works may be called (for want of a 
better word) Realism, for it advocates not only the reality of the 
Ideas, but also that of the actualities of our world which are regarded 
as no less real than the Ideas. Plato’s Realism is partly inconsistent 
with his Idealism, but it is seldom recognized by scholars who prac- 
tically identify Plato with the Objective Idealism of the later Neo- 
Platonists. The Allegory of the Cave in the seventh Book of the 
Republic is typical of Plato the Idealist, whereas the well-ordered 
society of soldiers and producers ruled by the philosopher-king 
described in the Republic is characteristic of Plato the Realist; 
“idealists do not found republics in this world, only in the next”. 
Corresponding to these two philosophies we find in Plato two con- 
tasting sets of religious ideas. First, we have the religion of the 
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Orphic mystery cults, imported into Greek life from outside, with 
their ritual sacrifices, doctrine of immortality and their aspiration 
for union with the deities, which accompanies Plato’s Idealism; 
second, we have the Olympic and Chthonic earth gods of the native 
Greek religion, whom the Greeks venerated with “ritual avoidance”, 
these being the centre of the kind of religion which goes with Plato’s 
Realism. Thus Plato was influenced by two different religions, one 
Orphic and the other Greek, even as he thought sometimes as an 
Idealist and at others as a Realist. This was possible because ‘‘Plato’s 
work was probative, tentative and above all inquisitive; it has]; 
been read as though it were finalistic, absolute and assertory”’ (p. 24), 

Professor Feibleman is an excellent guide in interpreting Plato 
and the Platonists, but unfortunately he is far from reliable when he 
writes about Christian Theology. Chapter X, on “Early Neo- 
Platonism”, contains a number of unfortunate errors on matters of 
Dogma. For example, he does not understand the doctrine of the 
Trinity. He considers that “the new religion of Jesus Christ wished 
to preserve the divinity of Jesus as part of and yet also apart from 
God” (p. 168), and he implies that this “wish” inspired theological 
speculations about the Trinity. The attitude of the Gnostics towards 
the Logos-Doctrine of Philo should not be taken as that of Catholic 
Theology. It is a pity that the author does not seem to be acquainted 
with Pére Danielou’s work on Origen and Christian Neo-Platonism. 
St Augustine certainly never derived his doctrine of original sin 
from the evil nature of matter (p. 171); the Church is not a kind of 
State which came to exist when the Roman State was destroyed, nor 
are the dogmas of the Church necessary to maintain the Church as hy 
an institution to “carry an inertia of belief, which welcomes reasons 
in favour of what is accepted, to continue its acceptance, and rejects 
reasons not in favour” (p. 173). The author does not seem to under- 
stand that Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas are not the official 
philosophers in the Church, in the sense that Catholics are com- 
mitted to accepting their philosophies as true. 

The reader may gather from these criticisms that the latter part § 
of this book is disappointing and shallow. But this should not deter 
him from studying the first nine chapters carefully, for they deserve 
careful study. 

E. A. S. 


The Lives of Ange de Foyeuse and Benet Canfield. By Jacques Brousse. 
Edited from Robert Rookwood’s translation of 1623 by T. A. 
Birrell. Pp. xxxi + 183. (Sheed & Ward, 1959. 215.) 


Tus recent volume of The Makers of Christendom series is a newly 
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edited reprint of two biographies found in an old work, now rarely 
to be met with, entitled: Of The Reverend Fa. Angel of Foyeuse Capuchin 


5 Preacher. Sometimes Duke, Peer and Marshal of France and Governor for 


the King in Languedoc. Together with the lives of the Reverend Fathers, 
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Order. Written first in the French tongue and now translated into English by 
R.R., Catholic Priest. Douay 1623. 

Written in the style of the period, with all its florid superlatives 
and, to our present-day taste, over-ornate embellishment, the two 
lives are here reproduced with modern spelling and punctuation, 
after being pruned of such portions as seemed extraneous to the 
editor’s purpose. In his introduction, Mr Birrell has provided a 
mise en scene and certain biographical details not found in the 
text. 

It was the age of Henri III and Henri IV of France, a very sad 
and complicated period in French history. France was divided, 
chiefly on questions of religion, and the issues were submitted to the 
arbitrament of a prolonged civil war. Henri III, it was seen, was to 
die childless, and his heir, the Huguenot King of Navarre, was un- 
acceptable to the great body of French Catholics. A Catholic League, 
backed by Spain and under the leadership of the Duke of Guise, was 
formed to oppose the succession of Navarre, and civil war broke out. 
The life of Fr Angel is centred particularly in the difficult circum- 
stances created by the establishment of the League, the murder of 
the Duke of Guise and the alliance of Henri III with Henri of 
Navarre. It was, indeed, the renewed Wars of Religion that brought 
Fr Angel out of the cloister to take up military campaigning once 
again after being but some five years a Capuchin. The Joyeuse family 
had suffered serious loss during various military engagements; two 
of the Capuchin’s brothers had fallen at the Battle of Coutras and 
another at the Battle of Villemur. It was left to Fr Angel to become 
a leader of the League in Languedoc. Even with the cessation of 
war and his eventual return to Capuchin life, Fr Angel was involved 
in the disturbance caused by the publication of the Edict of Nantes; 
for Henri IV’s policy of appeasement was not readily received by 
all, especially by the Capuchins of Paris, who, in the forced absence 
of the Jesuits, were the foremost defenders of the Church. The last 
years of Fr Angel’s life were passed in the exercise of the apostolate 
as well as in holding high office in his province. He attended a 
General Chapter of his Order held in Rome about Whitsuntide in 
1608. There he was elected a definitor general, the first non-Italian 
ever to be so promoted. Whilst returning from Rome he died sud- 
denly at Rivoli, near Turin, in September of that year. His was 
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indeed an interesting life, but to many English readers it will yield 
in interest, as it certainly does, we think, in historical importance, 
to the second biography reproduced in this volume, that of the 
English Capuchin, Fr Benet of Canfield. 

Fr Benet was the third son of William Fitch, Lord of the manor 
of Little Canfield in Essex. Born in 1562, he was, according to his 
biographer, brought up as a Puritan. His father, who died in 1578, 
made ample provision for his son in his will and about this time the 
future Capuchin entered New Inn, one of the Inns of Chancery, and 
in 1580 was admitted as a student to the Middle Temple. After 
several years spent in reading Law, he came by chance upon a copy 
of Fr Persons’s famous Book of Resolution, and after earnest enquiry 
was received into the Church. The story of his search, conversion 
and the immediate sequel of this we have here in his own words, 
It forms, by far, the most important part of this second life, twelve 
of whose twenty-two chapters are autobiographical. 

Here we have a work of frank self-revelation, made at the com- 
mand of the author’s superiors, with obvious sincerity and humility. 
There is throughout the recital a note of gratitude to God, who is 
frequently addressed directly, which gives it a special spiritual 
appeal and dignity. There is here no morbid introspection, but a 
genuine confession and acknowledgement to God for His goodness. 
Fr Benet tells us that soon after his reception into the Church he 
crossed over to France and after some delay joined the Capuchins in 
Paris. That was in 1587. There the autobiographical portion of this 
life ends. 

His novitiate over, and a harrowing experience it was for him, 
Fr Benet was probably sent with his fellow-novice, Fr Angel, to 
Venice to study for the priesthood. Probably, too, it was there that 
he was ordained. He was back again in France about 1592 and was 
soon holding office there as novice-master. It was from this time that 
his teaching on the spiritual life began to circulate in manuscript 
form. In 1597 he was elected a provincial definitor and that year, 
it seems, he took up permanent residence in Paris. There he joined 
and became a notable member of the spiritual élite of the capital. 
Madame Acarie who was the centre of a devout circle and who had 
previously benefited from his advice, and Pierre de Bérulle, too, 
who had known and appreciated him for some years were among 
those with whom he now came into closer contact. A noted director 
of souls, he became a leader in the movement that the Abbé Bremond 
named L’Invasion mystique. The story of his life as told by his first 
biographer omits much of this detailed reference, which his present 
editor has supplied. Brousse writes only of this part of Fr Benet’s life 
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in general terms, though he does this profusely. He does, however, 
give a valuable detailed account of the friar’s coming to England 
in 1599 and of his capture on arrival as well as of his imprisonment. 
Released at the request of Henri IV of France after more than two 
years’ detention, which time was spent chiefly at Wisbech and Fram- 
lingham, Fr Benet returned to France. There he continued his 
former active apostolate, taking again, together with Fr Angel, a 
notable part in the reform of convent life which had suffered so 
much during the Wars of Religion. During this time, too, he saw to 
the publication of his Rule of Perfection, the work he is best known by, 
as well as Le Chevalier Chrestien, a work composed during his imprison- 
ment in England. He died at Paris in 1610 with a reputation for 
great holiness of life. This work of Brousse must not be judged as if 
it were a secular biography. It was written for edifying reading. 
Again any writer is much limited by the conventions of his day and 
Brousse conformed to seventeenth-century biographical standards. 
If his style and presentation is not ours, he has, nevertheless, left a 
valuable account of one of whom Canon Cartmell observed in THE 
CLercy REviEw many years ago, perhaps with pardonable exaggera- 
tion, that he exercised an unrivalled influence in fashioning the 
mode of prayer of the seventeenth century. 

The editor of any such work can be easily excused if an occa- 
sional flaw is found in it. It may be permissible, then, to note a few 
of the defects we have discovered. The date of Fr Angel’s ordination 
given quite definitely (p. 44, n. 1) as 1591 cannot easily be accepted 
after the evidence put forward by M. H. Laurent, o.p., in his article, 
“Sixte-Quint et le Pére Ange de Joyeuse, Capucin”’, in Collectanea 
Franciscana, 1942, XII, pp. 552-6. There it is shown that the state- 
ment made by De Thou in his Mémoires that he attended Mass said 
by Fr Angel in Venice in 1589 can hardly be considered suspect any 
longer in view of the dispensation granted by Pope Sixtus V in 
December 1588 to Fr Angel to be ordained, without observing the 
interstices decreed by the Council of Trent. It is surely a lapsus calami 
that we find (p. xxi) 28 September given as the vigil of the feast of 
the Stigmata of St Francis. We cannot agree with Mr Birrell when 
he states (p. xxiv) that Fr Benet speaks constantly of Puritanism, not 
of Protestantism, as a religion. Again, Mr Birrell states (p. xxv) that 
there is no special evidence to explain why Fr Benet chose to join 
the Capuchins. However, in his account of his conversion, Fr Benet 
does explain, it seems, his choice of Order in the chapter here 
entitled “How he entered into religion, with an exposition of the 
foresaid vision”. Fr Archangel must now, we think, be recognized 
as a member of the Barlow family. (Cf. J. M. Cleary, ““The Catholic 
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Recusancy of the Barlow Family of Slebech in Pembrokeshire in 
the XVI and XVII Centuries’, The Newman Association, Cardiff 
Circle, Paper I (1956), pp. 12-13.) The title of Giles Randall’s 
translation of the third part of The Rule of Perfection should read 
“A Bright Starre, leading to and centering in (sic, not containing in) 
Christ our perfection. . . .” Such faults, however, do not greatly 
diminish the worth of this volume which is a welcome contribution 
not only to the history of the Capuchins, but to the history, and more 
especially the ecclesiastical history of England and France. 
Fr CAssIAN, O.F.M.CAP. 


Principes de morale chrétienne. By Marc Trémeau, o.P. Pp. 302. 
(Lethielleux, Paris, 1959. Price not stated.) 


SELF-CRITICISM is not peculiar to communists. Most of the criticisms 
with which moral theologians and their standard manuals have been 
sorely buffeted in recent years have come from members of their 
own fraternity. Their works are said to lack the life-giving sap of 
the Gospel, to ignore the riches of Christian dogma and to be 
devoid of spiritual value. Our author is professedly one of the critics, 
but he differs from many of them in that his adverse comments are 
generally temperate, balanced and constructive. Aware that it is 
easier to pull down than to rebuild, he admits that it will take years 
of collective effort to construct a satisfactory synthesis which will 
remedy the deficiencies of the traditional manuals without prejudice 
to their present merits, but hopes meanwhile to inject into them 
more frequent recourse to the Bible and the metaphysical frame- 
work elaborated by St Thomas Acquinas. He does not therefore 
pretend to offer, in this volume, a complete and scientific substitute 
for the standard treatise of fundamental moral theology, but rather 
to provide a companion volume which will help students and 
especially preachers and teachers to give due weight to those Biblical, 
dogmatical and philosophical considerations which tend to be 
overlooked in the standard manuals. 

He suggests, for example, that they are unwise in omitting the 
metaphysics of habits, without which the exercise of the supernatural 
virtues, in which Christian morality consists, cannot be properly 
understood. He regrets that they leave it to the professors of dogma 
to explain the primary importance and function of habitual and 
actual grace, without which their moral principles cannot be applied ; 
that they limit their attention to the obligations of charity and fail 
adequately to explain its nature; that they expatiate on conscience 
at the expense of the virtue of prudence which plays a key role in the 
right use of conscience. For these and other defects he supplies 
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corrective chapters. Himself leaning rather to probabiliorism, he is 
critical of the probabilist thesis as commonly presented. (On this 
point, one feels, his criticism would have more weight, if the proba- 
bilist thesis maintained that probable opinions not only may but 
should be followed, or that therein lies the Christian ideal of per- 
fection.) Finally, he repeats the old charge that the standard 
manuals present a moral theology of sins rather than virtues, though 
he is careful to sound a note of warning against the modern reaction 
which, swinging to the opposite extreme, dismisses sin as an expres- 
sion of malady rather than malice. 

There is nothing extreme in his own position on any of the points 
raised, nor does he advocate revolutionary changes in the structure 
of moral theology. Though he agrees with Gilleman in giving 
primacy of place to charity, in the sense that other virtues have value 
only in so far as they are “informed” by it, he questions the wisdom 
of the proposal to unite scientific with “kerygmatic” moral theology 
by synthesizing all moral doctrine round Christian charity. More- 
over, he is not blind to the validity of the practical reasons which, 
since the sixteenth century, have prevented the standard manuals 
from presenting the integral view of Christian morality which is 
theoretically desirable. Intrinsically, of course, dogma, moral and 
liturgy form a unified whole, but the requirements of specialization 
which led to the dissolution of this unity are not less exigent today 
than in the sixteenth century. Time does not allow the average pro- 
fessor to become a specialist in more than one discipline, nor could 
he hope to cover the allotted ground if he constantly strayed on to 
that assigned to his theological colleagues. Our author admits that 
this division of material is justified up to a point and does not prove 
a serious handicap in the theological schools; but it is fair to ask 
whether it does not also explain most of the omissions which he 
regrets to find in the manuals. 

One can readily agree with him, however, that if a professor of 
moral theology shuts from his mind those Biblical, dogmatical and 
metaphysical considerations which, for practical reasons, he cannot 
afford to develop in detail and takes no account of them in his presen- 
tation of moral doctrine, the picture which he presents cannot but 
be distorted. One must also agree that, if preachers of the Church’s 
moral doctrine expound merely what they find in the moral manuals 
and make no attempt to integrate it with the rest of the Church’s 
doctrine, their hearers are apt to gather the impression that Chris- 
tian morality is a mere code of prohibitions. The reading of this 
book should help professors and preachers alike to avoid such pitfalls; 
but are our Noldins and Genicots really to blame for the fact that 
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they are there? Whose job is it to make the synthesis—the specialist 
in the one discipline, or the student of the several? 







































recommended. Fr Connell’s theology is sound, his exposition clear 
and duly documented, and he manifests an exceptional and enviable 
ability to pack a complete answer into a small space, without any 
loss of accuracy. Naturally enough, a few of the questions presuppose 
American rather than British conditions, but the great majority of 
the questions could as easily have been submitted by readers on this 
side of the Atlantic. After reading through the 197 answers, the 
present reviewer confesses that, though he might venture to question 
Fr Connell’s solutions here and there, he failed to find a single one 
which he would confidently assail. 


$1 
tia 
Father Connell Answers Moral Questions. By Very Rev. Francis J.§ of 
Connell, c.ss.r. Edited by Rev. E. J. Weitzel, c.s.v. Pp. xiii + 
210. (The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, § re 
D.C., 1959. $3-95-) in 
As ONE may gather from the inclusion of his name in the title, the J 7 
author of this book needs no introduction to the Catholic clergy of § 4 
America. Professor of moral theology for many years at the Catholic § 
University of America, he became known to a wider public mainly J 5 
through his answers to moral and canonico-moral questions sub-§ 2 
mitted for solution to the American Ecclesiastical Review. The present § * 
volume contains a selection of those answers, grouped under twelve § ° 
main headings: the Theological Virtues, Justice, Religion, Veracity, | 
Temperance, and each of the seven sacraments. It can be warmly § | 
1 


L. L. McR. 


Asia Looks at Western Christianity. By Dom Thomas Ohm, 0.3.8. 
Pp. 255. (Nelson, London. 25s.) 


Tue author, a Benedictine who has travelled much in the East and 
read many works by Eastern authors, has set himself the task of 
showing what Asians think of Western Christianity in general, and 
of the Churches, Church organization, Christian teaching, forms of 
devotion, morals, customs, art and Western Christian missions in 
particular. The present upheavals in the East, the persecution of the 
Church, its apparent failure to maintain what it had gained after 
centuries of labour have prompted Fr Ohm to enquire into the 
possible reasons for this set-back. Is there something wrong with 
Christianity as such or with the way the West interpreted it and 
tried to propagate it? Perhaps the peoples of the Continent whence 
Christianity arose can give us the answer towards a proper under- 
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standing of Christianity. Ex Oriente lux! On this basis he has collected 
aseries of Asian interpretations and evaluations of Western Chris- 
tianity, criticisms of the teaching, devotions, morals and behaviour 
of Westerners. 

It is useful and instructive to know what others think of our 
religion. On many points there is no need to tell us again that, for 
instance, the Mahomedans object to our dogma of the Blessed 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Sacraments, that the Hindus do not 
accept our doctrine of Redemption, eternal punishment, etc. The 
writer devotes many a page to reiterating these objections. Mis- 
sionaries will be grateful for information which points to mistakes 
made in their method of missionizing, stressing the need of adapta- 
tion in ceremonies, liturgical art and vestments. But, surely, not all 
objections of Asians against the West can be laid at the door of the 
Church and hence I do not see much purpose in stressing in this 
book, which purports to be an Asian criticism of Western Chris- 
tianity, the superficiality of the West, or the lack of harmony in 
Westerns, or to blame them for working hard; neither can Chris- 
tianity be blamed for the lax sexual customs among Europeans, or 
for their exaggerated nationalism. The facts may be true, but they 
are concerned with the European way of life rather than with 
Christianity. 

When one has read through more than 200 pages of objections 
and criticisms, one has had a bit too much of a “good” thing. If the 
author had limited himself to objections and prejudices against the 
Church, the book would have gained in brevity and readability. 
Incidentally, a few more refutations would have been welcome, not 
so much because the reader could not find an answer himself but 
more in order not to leave the impression that the author agrees 
with the criticisms. Some of these are justified and to the point, 
others are trifling and niggling. Frequently the author’s opinion 
could have been indicated by a mere word or turn of the sentence, 
but more than once we are left guessing what he himself thinks about 
them. It is this vagueness which is regrettable in such a readable and 
informative book. 


Hinduism (Faith and Fact Books: 144). By Solange Lemaitre. Trans- 
lated from the French by John-Francis Brown. Pp. 126. (Burns 
& Oates, London, 1959. 7s. 6d.) 


To UNDERSTAND a people one must know its religion. This book 
might therefore be considered an introduction into the cultural back- 
ground of India. Its culture has grown out of its religion, which by 
European scholars is usually called Hinduism; hence the title of this 
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book. But from the outset the writer wants it understood very clearly 
that “there is no single religion in India, but rather a combination 
of related religions”. All of them have developed from the Vedic 
revelations, i.e. the Vedic texts which according to Indian tradition 
were aurally received by inspired sages and written down in an 
archaic dialect of Sanskrit. These texts and the teaching they convey 
are described and synoptically analysed in the first part of the book, 
But since both are so foreign to us Europeans, the very terminology 
of this Vedic tradition is incomprehensible to us and needs a careful 
transliteration. The terms have no equivalent in Christian theology 
and hence, due to the overwhelming number of terms which the 
writer tries to explain and the brevity of the explanation, one is left 
with a bewildering impression of vagueness. It would have been a 
welcome addition to the book if an alphabetical list of the Sanskrit 
terms and names used had been added at the end. This certainly 
would have enhanced its usefulness and reference value. Together 
with the transliteration of the Sanskrit terms an analysis of the sacred 
Hindu books and epics is given with a brief theological explanation 
of their teaching. 

Then follows the second part consisting of an enumeration and 
differentiation of the various sects and of the castes, a description of 
the importance and function of temples, various rites, holy places 
and pilgrimages in Hindu life. This second part is easier to follow 
than the first part of the book and will give more information about 
Hinduism than the textual and theological discussions of the first 
and greater part of the book. 

For students of India and its peoples the perusal of this book will 
be a useful first step to whet the appetite for a clearer comprehension 
and further study of the Indian mentality and culture. 


Two Way Traffic: Stories, Lessons and Projects on Africa. By Winifred 
Warr. Pp. 56. (Edinburgh House Press. 35.) 


Tuts booklet is meant for teachers of children, to show them how 
our relation with Africa should be one of receiving and giving. In 
six lectures, called Discoveries, the writer deals with Kenya, Nor- 
thern Rhodesia, Sierra Leone, Ghana, Nigeria and Congo. In every 
lecture a description of the land is given, a story developed, a Gospel 
message conveyed. The method is framed on the usual class scheme: 
aim, introduction, Bible link, story. 

It has a definite Protestant bias and it is meant to have that, 
since it is written by a Protestant for Protestants. But I would not 
suggest it for Catholic schools. 

J. pE REEPER 
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What is Catholic Action? An Introduction to the Lay Apostolate. By 
Jeremiah Newman. Pp. xii + 164. (M. H. Gill & Son. 15s.) 


The Cardijn Story. By Michael de la Bedoyere. Pp. xii + 1096. 

(Longmans. 15s.) 

A RECENT article in a French periodical noted that “the term 
‘Catholic Action’ is scarcely used in England”, and it is true that 
because of its militant and (so some would say) aggressive overtones 
it has tended to be replaced by the more generic term “‘lay apos- 
tolate’. Fr Newman discusses both these terms, with a wealth of 
quotation from papal, episcopal and other texts, without arriving 
at any very definite conclusions. That there are differences and 
difficulties in terminology which reflect differences in theological 
reality cannot be doubted, but all this is at one stage removed from 
the apostolic activity which is the lay apostolate. Hence the sub- 
title is not fully justified, and a far better introduction will be found 
in Mgr Philips’ The Role of the Laity in the Church. Nevertheless 
Fr Newman does not claim to do more than give a commentary on 
official pronouncements. ““The reason for this is that our subject is 
not one which gives wide scope for private opinions.” Within these 
limits the book is useful, although at times the author seems reluctant 
to advance an opinion where it would guide the reader, e.g. in the 
much disputed matter of temporal action. Occasionally there are 
inaccuracies, due perhaps to compression, e.g. the account of the 
origin of the priest-worker movement (pp. 31-3). 

One need not be one of the “practical people who despise 
speculation” to whom Fr Newman addresses his book to feel that 
a description of the lay apostolate in action would illuminate and 
vivify much of the arid theory that is written about it. Here to hand 
is the very book, for in a very real sense the story of the Young 
Christian Workers is the Cardijn story, and its contribution to 
Catholic Action has been in large measure due to the charismatic 
impulse given to this movement by its founder. M. de la Bedoyere 
tells how the movement first came into being, its early vicissitudes 
of which the worst was the condemnation by Cardinal Mercier (and 
here he is a little reticent both about the circumstances and the 
actual condemnation) and the wholehearted support given by Pope 
Pius XI, the first of a long series of papal encouragements that have 
continued down to the present day. He describes the spread of the 
movement geographically, slowly in the years up to 1939 and then, 
after the war, like a prairie fire sparked by the flamme of the enthu- 
siasm and inspiration of “the Founder’. Gradually there emerges 
the picture of the paradoxical priest who is an autocrat and yet who 
insists that the only way to train the young worker is by giving him 
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responsibility, of the visionary and idealist who insists on minute 
details of organization, of the priest who is haunted by the spiritual 
desolation of the young worker and yet who always sees the spiritual 
as incarnated in the temporal. In his fifty years of priestly life he has 
contributed something of lasting value to our understanding of the lay 
apostolate in the Church, and the illustrations in this book underline 
pictorially the way this apostolate is readily adaptable to African or 
American, Indian or Canadian. It is a movement of the universal 
Church. 


j. F. 


Teaching the Catholic Catechism with the Religion Workbook. Vol. 1. God 
and Our Redemption. By Josef Goldbrunner. Pp. 108. (Burns 
Oates. 8s.) 


Tue “Catholic Catechism” is of course the German Catechism, and 
this is the handiest and possibly best teacher’s commentary on it. 
Dr Goldbrunner is already known to English-speaking readers as 
the author of two or three short books, wedding modern depth- 
psychology to Catholic life and doctrine; but that is only one activity 
of a many-sided priest. He has, or had until lately, a parish near 
Munich, where he regularly catechized the school-children; and he 
is the editor of the world-famed monthly review of the Munich 
catechetical movement. Teachers’ aid-books of teaching-material 
on the German Catechism are appearing, all in several large and 
lengthy volumes, but Dr Goldbrunner’s corresponding effort is in 
much handier form, three Penguin-size booklets easily pocketed and 
easy to glance through before a lesson. His speciality is to base each 
lesson on a blackboard sketch-summary, to be drawn and explained 
by the teacher, and copied down by pupils in the last five minutes. He 
gives suggestions for playlets and discussion, and the pupils are to use 
the Catechism itself for preparation and reference. In each chapter- 
lesson the author concentrates on the essentials of the doctrine; as 
for the teacher, he is given valuable headings and directives for his 
lesson, but his own doctrinal knowledge is presupposed. It would be 
no use putting this book into the hands of an ignorant catechist, but 
for properly instructed teachers, and above all for the clergy attempt- 
ing to teach the older children, it should be a truly helpful vade- 
mecum. The sketches are a little diagrammatic, but there is nothing 
to prevent the inventive user trying out others of his own on similar 
lines. The translation is well done by Bernard Adkins. 
F. H. D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RuyYTHM IN MEDIAEVAL CHANT 


(Tue Ciercy Review, April 1960, p. 249) 


Dom Gregory Murray writes: 

In the April number of Tue CLercy Review (p. 249) the claim 
is made that the late Fr Vollaerts’s epoch-making book, Rhythmic 
Proportions in Early Mediaeval Ecclesiastical Chant, “has already been 
put out of court by his fellow Dutch Jesuit, Fr Jos. Smits van 
Waesberghe”. Your reviewer, who made the claim, gave no refer- 
ence and has since candidly admitted to not having seen even the 
document! However, those of us who know something of recent 
Chant history in the Netherlands will be able to value the claim for 
what it is worth, But even if it could be substantiated we might still 
wonder by what mysterious process of logic it is now inferred that 
proving Vollaerts wrong is equivalent to proving Mocquereau right. 
For many musicians, musicologists and students of the Chant, 
Mocquereau’s theories were “put out of court” long before 
Vollaerts’s book appeared. Apart from purely musical and paleo- 
graphical considerations, any scholar who has the effrontery to 
declare—as Mocquereau did as far back as 1926 (Monographie 
Grégorienne VII, p. 31)—that the mediaeval monastic writers on the 
Chant “did not really know what they were talking about” auto- 
matically puts himself out of court. Furthermore, a comparison of 
Mocquereau’s “‘rhythmic” editions with the photographic evidence 
provided by Paléographie Musicale shows that he was no less cavalier 
in his treatment of the Chant manuscripts whenever they did not 
suit his book. These are not irresponsible propagandist claims but 
facts that anyone can verify, and no amount of pious platitudinizing 
can alter them. 


Joser JuNGMANN: “‘THE EARLy LitTuRGY’’ 


(THe Crercy Review, April 1960, p. 246) 


Mr John M. Todd writes: 

Perhaps you would be good enough to let your readers know that 
Messrs Darton, Longman & Todd (29a Gloucester Road, London, 
S.W.7) are the sole publishers of this book in the United Kingdom 
and the markets associated with it. The price of the British edition 
Is 505. 
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THE DEBATE ON FuTURE WAR 
(THe Crercy Review, April 1960, p. 251) 


Mr Charles $. Thompson writes: 

Dr McReavy stresses—and who would disagree?—that the indi 
vidual Catholic should seek to form his conscience according to th 
full teaching of the Church, not merely according to selected extracts 
It is all the more remarkable that in each of his replies to his criti 
in your April number he himself leans so heavily on a single passag 
in the late Pope’s 1956 Christmas Message. 

The various statements of Pius XII (and his predecessors) mus 
of course be given due consideration and respect but, as Dr McReavy 
says, the Church’s magisterium is normally exercised only in regard 
to general principles. That the guidance offered by the late Pope’ 
teaching on the subject is less clear-cut than Dr McReavy implies i 
attested by the widely differing inferences which have been drawy 
from it by writers of such standing as Canon F. H. Drinkwater and 
Fr Paul Crane, s.j. 

Those whose views have been assailed by Dr McReavy need 
look no farther afield for support than a current booklet of article! 
on Christian doctrine, entitled Essential Points, by the Rt Rev. G. P 
Dwyer, Bishop of Leeds, who felt able to write (p.1g): “There are 
those. who hold that the evils resulting from modern war are sq 
great that nothing can justify recourse to arms and that therefore 
in practice today all war is immoral. This is a tenable opinion an 
could be held by a Catholic.” (My italics). 

If the publication of Morals and Missiles had had no other resul 
than to stimulate this discussion in your pages, it would still have 
been well worth while. 






Dr McReavy replies: 

I leaned so heavily on a single passage of the late Pope’s 1956 
Christmas message, precisely because so little attention was paid td 
it in Morals and Missiles. 
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